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SURGICAL LECTURES, 
DELIVERED BY 
MR. ABERNETHY. 


Theatre, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


LECTURE 21. 


On the Treatment of Diseases resem- 
bling Syphilis; or Pseudo Syphilitic 


Diseases. 


GENTLEMEN, 
T have already shown you that there 
rd certain states of the constitution, 


certain local’ diseases produced 
by the absorption of an animal poison, 
over which: we have no immediate 
control ; for Which we have no spe- 
cific re’ . 'What then, you may 
ask, is to be done ? In‘ truth there is 
very little that néed’ be done; the 
principal thing to be’attefided to is, to 
remove the a ities of the 
system by impri the reral 
health, and the mainer of deing this 
Tshall presently have to show you. 
mpri ‘general health, but this 
is no easy thing in some persons. The 
nervous system is going om wrong, 
and the tive organs are out of 
order. As I have told you before, if 
T could strengthen weak nerves, quiet 
irritable nerves, and set the stomach 
and bowels to rights, I should be able 
to cure all the diseases that you could 
me. 
Now if these diseases which I have 
called pseudo-syphilitic, were curable 
mercury, “we might make short work 
orit;” (a langh.) put the patients un- 
ram course for a given time, 
and all the symptoms would disap- 
pear, never more to return. Phis used 
to be the case formerly with the dis- 





ease which Mr.’ Husxter described, 
and which was the true syphilis. But 
now we have a host of diseases 
very much like syphilis, but not sy~ 
is, on they ‘are not curable 

y mercury, but are sometimes aggra- 

vated by it, and frequently retarn 
after a full course of mereury, suf- 
ficient to remove any form of true 
syphilis, has been given: But if we 
have no specific remedy for such dis- 
eases, we must try to remove them by 
attending to the’ state of the general 
health, and I will tell you what I di- 
rect the persons who come to me to’ 


do. 

I tell them that they must pay strict 
attention to diet; nothing can be done 
without this, they must not overload 
their stomachs with sach quantities 
of vegetable, and animal matter as the 
stomach cannot digest. By remain 
there, it undergoes decomposition it 
true, but not such as can be converted 
into the nutritive material of tlie body 
but proves a source of irritation an 
disturbance to the system, aud I main- 
tain, that if a man were to do as 
Cornaro did, put no more food into his’ 
stomach than his stomach could digest,’ 
he would be rewarded for it by a Tong’ 
anid happy life.: In addition to a strict’ 
attention to diet, I advise them to 
drink sarsaparilla, which appears to 
have ag effect in allaying the irri- 
table state of the system. They should 
drink a pint of the com lecoction 
of sarsaparilla during the day ; instead 
of arr! with dinner a large quan- 
tity of fluid, as is generally done, let 
them drink a half pint of the sarsapa~- 
rilla about four hours afterwards. 
Another half pint should be taken im 
the evening. The medicinal virtue of 
the decoction will be increased if 
some of the extract of sarsaparilla, 
containing the active properties of the 
plant, be added to the decoction, say 
adrachm, to the pint. Gentle ape- 
rient medicine should, at the-same 
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fail to remove these symptoms, but 
contrarywise aggravate and increase 
thei To shéw is the 
fact, I do pot thigkel cam do better 
than relate the following case. 

An officer who had been in that di- 
vision of. the.army of. the Peninsula, 
nuder the command of Sir John Moore, 
had endured great fatigwe and priva- 
tions; his health had been 
very much broken up. He embarked 
for England) from Corunna; and a 
short time after he had been in this 
country, he censulted me for an ulce- 
ration in his throat. There was a large 
oval ulcer of one of the-tonsils, deep, 
and covered with a white matter. 
He had also eruptions of a copperish 
celour, and was very mach out of 
health. I could not obtain a clear 
account of the history of the case, and 
it was such an ulcer as would have 
induced any man to suppose that it 
was syphilitic. Whether it was sy- 
philitic or not, I told bim’ that the 
state of irritability’ in which the sys- 
tem then was, rendered it very im- 
proper to commence a. mercurial 
course, and I advised him to delay it 
a little, until his digestive organs were 
set torights. I told him to regulate 
his diet, to act gently on bis bowels, 
and to retire to rest early, and so ou, 
and to call on me again at the end of 
ten days. When he, came again, I 
found that the ulceration had very 
much lessened, and that the sore was 
healing.. I was convinced from this 
circumstance that it was not venereal, 
and recommended him not to use mer- 
cury, but to go on with the plan I had 
proposed, ae take sarsaparilla. That 
part of the regiment to which he be- 
longed was afterwards ordered to 
Scotland, and not being quite well, 
be obtained leave of absence from the 
army medical board for three weeks. 
The ulcer continued to heal, and just 
as he was going away, from some ir- 
regularities of conduct, it broke out 
again, and was as bad as before, He 
presented himself again at the Board, 
and was examined by the medical offi- 
cers there, who said that it was asyphi- 
litic ulcer, and that he must take mer- 
cury. He came and told me this; when 
I said, now although I am convinced 
that your disease is not syphilitic, your 
army surgeons will say so, and induce 
you to take mercury, when you may 


time, be taken to keep the bowels re- 
gular, and there is nothing better for 
the purpose OPimprovVing the stcfetiou 
from the liver than a few doses of the 
blue pill. Of this I shall speak more 


at large pony. 

_Now..1.affirm.that.1- have kno: 
miany cases of sore throat, eruptions, 
and nodes disappear ander this treat- 
ment where _ mere mercury ae = 
Qecasional. a$ an aperient 
been used... If you have not had the 
opportanity of seeing the primary sore 
you must watch for a short time the 
progress of the constitutional symp- 
toms before you decide upon adopting 
a full mercurial course. People very 
often come to me and say, “ Is my 
sore throat syphilitic, must I take 
mercury?” I tell them candidly that 
I cannot. always say at first sight 
whether a sore is syphilitic or not, but 
my opinion is very much influenced 
by the history of the progress of the 
constitutional symptoms ; and that if 
I may be allowed to watcli the pro- 
gress of the disease itself I shall be 
able to decide. In the mean time I 

t them upon the plan of treatment 
as to regimen and medicine which I 
wave just mentioned. 

But, on the other hand, if the 
disease should be seated in an im- 
portant part, and if the disease ap- 
pear to be progressive, so as to 
threaten to destroy the part, even 
although it is probable that the ‘dis- 
ease is not syphilitic, then the most 
effectual mode of stopping the increase 
of it, is to exhibit an alterative course 
df mereury, with the compound de- 
coction of sarsaparilla. But it is ex- 
cone difficnit te find out that quan- 
lity of mercury which may be given 



























as an alterative without producing 
such a mercurial influence on the 
system as fo irritate and disturb it. 

e quantity that would act very 
slightly on one person would be quite 

Hcient to salivate another, I have 
ip many cases observed the progress 
of the symptoms fora sufficient length 
of time to assure myself that they 
were not, syphilitic, yet I have found 

m yield as if by a charm, on ex- 
hibiting mercury in alterative doses, 
short of that of producing salivation. 
Whereas a long continued course of 
merciry, in, which, that medicine may 
be employed very freely, will not only 
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not have such a convenient opportu- 
mity of doingse,as you nowhave. | will 
‘\aherefore:put you under a niild-conrse 
ef mercury; such a course as: shall 
be adequate to the removal of the dis- 
ease, provided it be syphilitic. 1 or- 
. dered bim to rubin every night, whieh 
he did for five or six weeks; the throat 
heated daring this time; and he thonght 
himself perfectly weil. He joined the 
regiment. at Edieburgh, and whilst 
there, the sore’throat returned, fol- 
owed soon after with nades on his 
shins, and» Mr. Joun Bevt bad elo- 
quence enough ito persuade him that 
his disease was venereal, and that al- 
though he had. taken merenry, yet 
that he had not taken enough of it, 
He went through another mercorial 
course, longer than the first, and took 
sarsaparilla, when his -throat again 
-healed, and the other symptoms dis- 
appeared. He returned in the course 
of the summer to London, and calied 
a me ; he told me that he had been 


obliged to sell outot the army, that: he 
thought he should never get well ; his 
“eyes were very much inflamed, and 
lie was almost blind. -He said he 
would submit to whatever I .shonid 
tell him, for he was determined to get 


vid. of his complaints, or perish in the 
attempt. He took sarsaparilla freely 
through the day, he took five grains 
of blue-pill every night for about three 
~weeks, paid strict attention to his re- 
gimen, and got perfectly well. 
it may appear strange that the ad- 
ministration of mercury should be at- 
tended with so many different effects, 
but the effects; produced by it depend 
on ‘the manner of using it. Small 
doses of; this medicine do not seem to 
produce any ¢onstitutienal effect, but 
only to act on the digestive organs, and 
in, this. way are productive of great be- 
nefit, as 1 showed you when speaking 
of ‘the importance of paying attention 
‘to the state of the digestive organs in 
the mana of local diseases. 
/Mereury,, when exhibited in larger 
doses, exerts ani en the con- 
stitution in general, though its effect 
on the vascular system is pot to be 
detected in the pulse, or in the state 
of, the seeretions ; but it .affects. the 
mervous system in a peculiar manner, 
- and by inducing a.specific state of the 
‘Genstitution, counteracting that mor- 
bid irritation which before existed. as 
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the effect of the morbitic poison. it 
is on this account that mercury re- 
lieves wany other disorders besides 
syphilis. »The quantity .of mercury 
necessary to do this, J have before 
said, must vary in diffrent individuals, 
but by attention it maybe ascertained. 
Such a state of mercurial excitement 
which I should call the effect of the 
highest alterative course, and such asis 
necessary to produce this impression en 
the nervous system, may be kept ap 
without inducing debility ;.on the con- 
trary, I have known patients become 
Stronger, and increase in bulk under 
its use, because it controls the irri- 
tation dependent on the disease. Bat 
if you carry the mercury tarther than 
| this, you produce a decided increase 
in the heart’s action; the secretions 
become increased, the gums get spon - 
gy, the patient is continually slobber- 
ing and spitting, the constitution be- 
comes irritable and weak, it prodaces 
emaciation, and you have considerable 
disorder of particular organs. Sacha 
mercurialization of the system appears 
to cure completely and radically sy- 
philitic diseases, whilst others, which 
bad been checked and cured by a 
slight touch of the mercurial. action, 
often increase, and even break ont 
again under that degree of the mer- 
curial! inflnence which I have just de- 
seribed. 

In the treatment of psendo-syphi- 
litic- diseases, it is the second degree 
of the mercurial action om the system 
which is alone to be produced, there- 
fore you must give the amedicine in 
smil and gradually increased doses 
until you have done this, but, go no 
further. I said that people frequently 
got stronger under its action, and I 
have seen many hundreds of instanees 
where this has been the case. Lam 
in the habit of asking patients, “ Do 
you. feel yourself getting stronger 
under the plan which you are now 
pursuing? If they.say, Yes, I desire 
them to continue ‘that plan until the 
loeal disease is quite.removed. If,;on 
the contrary,they say they are weaker 
I desire them,to discontinue the use 
of mercury. I can relate a case to you 
in-which such a course of mercury was 
atteaded with a most wonderful re- 
sult. A young gentleman from the 
country, the heir to some large estates, 
had a bubo and .excoriation on the 
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penis, followed by ulceration of his 
throat, which were considered by 
eee who attended him to be sy- 
hilitic, and as they were very anx- 
s to secure from any ill .con- 
sequences of @he disease, mercury 
was administeyed very freely, but the 
symptoms did not yield. So much 
m had been used as induced his 
medical attendants to think that the 
disease could not be venereal. He 
came to London and consulted me, 
and on asking whether he had taken 
mercury, it was answered that he 
had taken mercury enough to cure 
twenty persons. His throat, they in- 
formed me, had frequently got better 
and again worse during the continu- 
ance, and after the mercury had been 
left off. I said that I considered the 
complaint to be pseudo — and 
that I had generally found such com- 
- plaints to yield to alterative doses of 
mercury, and the decoction of sar- 
saparilla. This was about a year and 
ahalf from the commencement of the 
disease. Whether they did not carry 
into effect the directions I gave them, 
or from any other cause, of which I 
am ignorant, I do not know; but he 
returned to town in the following au- 
tumn, and when he came to me he was 
pale and emaciated to an extreme, 
with great debility, in fact, he looked 
like a poor chlorotic girl, so emaciated 
and feeble was his appearance. He 
snuffied so much when he spoke, that 
it was difficult to understand him; 
he said, however, that he was very 
ill, that he had considerable pain in 
his nose, that when he blew it, mucus 
and pus, sometimes mixed with blood, 
came away. He said that he was wor- 
ried excessively by the contradictory 
opinions which had been given, and 
that he was determined to remain in 
town and abide by my opinion, let 
the consequences be what they might. 
I told him that he should drink a pint 
of sarsaparilla every day, “‘ Zarza- 
arilla! Zounds, I ave drank gallonz of 
t.” Well, yon must take sarsaparilla, 
although you may have drank hogs- 
heads of it. You must take also five 
grains of biue pill every night. “ Blue 
« pill again!” He growled out some- 
thing about blue pill, which I could 
not understand, and was going away. 





Well, Sir, you are to do these ey 
regulate your diet, drink half a p 
4 
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the | ner, and another half pint 
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of sarsaparilla four hours after din- 
in the even- 
ing, and if you like to drink more of 


> se may. These directions will 

sew on Does tenn ant 
which time I s expect to see 
you. He came at the time ted 5 
** Well, Sir, are you better?” “ No, 
nothing better.” ‘‘ Are you worse ?’” 
* No, I don’t know that I am worse.” 
“ Very well, you are to go on another 
week in the same way.” He came 
again, “ Are you better, Sir?” “ No, 
nothing better.” “‘ Are you worse?” 
“ No, I don’t know that 1 am worse.” 
Finding the mercurial influence was 
not in that dose sufficient to control 
the disease, I ordered him to take for 
the third week five grains of the blue 
pill night and morning. When he 
called on me the third week, he said 
he was quite well, and spoke as dis- 
tinctly as I could, but that he had a 
little discharge from the nose when 
he blew it forcibly. He had increased 
in strength very much since he had 
been taking the mercury, but it had 
not in the least affected his gums. I 
ordered him the next week to take 
only one pill at night, and to observe 
whether it increased or diminished 
during that time. The discharge from 
his nose had then completely ceased, 
and in three weeks more he had be- 
come so stout and fat that every body 
was astonished to see such a change 
effected within such a short time. I 
am certain that he increased as much 
as 14 lbs. in weight every week. He 
stayed a short time in town after- 
wards, long enough, however, to get 
a gonorrhea, which prevented his 
going into the country for a time. 
He got completely well, and was 
able to eat, after he went into the 
country, a pound of beef steaks ata 
lunch. 

Other preparations of mercury have 
been found useful, and the oxymuriate 
or chlorate of mercery is ey 
given as an alterative, combined wi 
the sarsaparilla ; but I generally pre- 
fer the blue pill; I think itis the mild- 
est, and therefore the best prepara- 
tion of mercury. I hope I have said 
enough to show. you, that mercury 
must be given in the cure of all pseudo 
syphilitic diseases, to a sufficient ex- 
tent to produce a gradual impression 
on the nervous system,-and that this 
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is to be accomplished by giving it in 
that way which I have named, the 
highest alterative course, but short of 
that which would distarb and irritate 
the system, by giving it to that ex- 
tent which is usually necessary to cure 
true syphilis, and this is the proposi- 
tion with which we set out. 


Gonorrhea. 


I have next to speak of a disease 
that was formerly considered to be 
only a modification of syphilis. This 
was an opinion which prevailed until 
Mr. Hunter's time, and it was con- 
sidered by the old surgeons to be ne- 
cessary to give mercury for its cure. 
But mercury only aggravatesit. It is 
undoubtedly a distinct affection ; it is 
a mere local disease, not followed by 
any constitutional symptoms. Nay, 
it is decided to be a separate disease 
from the old Ines, or venereal disease, 
by Act of Parliament, (a laugh,) for in 
thedays of the good Queen Bess, an 
act was passed for the regulation of 
certain brothels, which were licensed 
by the government ; and it was “< fur- 
ther enacted, for the benefit of her 
Majesty’s loving subjects,” that certain 
classes of females in these houses 
should be kept separate from others, 
lest her majesty’s loving subjects 
should burn their - (A long 
laugh.) 

What is a gonorrhea? I dare say 
most of you know that it is an inflam- 
mation of the membrane lining the 
urinary passage ; it is attended with 

reat pain in making water, aye, vio- 

nt and excruciating pain, and a pro- 
fuse purulent discharge follows. It is, 
when severe, attended with violent 
and painful erections, and oftentimes 
with great constitutional disturbance. 
This is what the old clap used to be, 
but upon my life it is as rare to meet 
with a disease like the old gonorrhea, 
as it is to meet with a sore resembling 
the old chancre. It appears that the 
disease is become very much milder 
in the present times, but why it should 
be I do not know; but people come 
to me and say, I have such a con- 
founded running, what shall I do with 
it? I tell them to reflect a little ; that 
the running is not the disease, it is 
only the symptom of the real disease, 
which is an inflammation of the mem- 





brane of the urethra; that they must 
therefore direct their attention to that, 
and never mind the running. 


Treatment of Gonorrhea. 


When I meet with a case of gonor- 
rheea, I advise the parts to be sponged 
with a little tepid water, and to apply 
a warm sponge to the perineum, or 
to use a hip bath ; to cleanse away all 
the secretions from the part, and not 
allow any accumulation to take place, 
which might become a source of irri- 
tation. This is the first thing then, to 
cleanse and to soothe the parts. The 
prepuce, or fore-skin, should also be 
drawn forwards, so as to protect the 
mouth of the urethra from the irrita- 
tion of any foreign body. The patient 
should rest a few days, adopt a spare 
diet, and take a little gentle aperient 
medicine, not such as would irritate 
and disturb the bowels, for if he did 
the complaint would be made worse 
rather than better. He should drink 
plentifully of some mild tepid drinks, 
as toast and water ; or some mucila- 

inous drink, as linseed tea, and so on. 

y doing so the urine becomes very 
much diluted, does not prove so irritat- 
ing to the susceptible surface of the 
urethra, over which it must pass, con- 
sequently the scalding will be very 
much lessened. As to the running, 
when you have removed the inflam- 
mation and set the digestive organs 
right, it will cure of itseif. But some 
persons are very anxious to have the 
running stopt, butitis not what I should 
advise ; itis the relief of the disease 
and it will prove its cure. I am satis- 
fied that many serious diseases are 
caused by the methods used, from an 
undue anxiety, to stop the discharge. 
Injections, bougies, and so on, often 
prove sources of very great mischief, 
therefore it is paying for the removal 
of the running at too dear arate. I 
should rather advise the attention to 
diet ; the occasional use of some mild 
aperient medicine, so as to set the 
digestive organs to rights ; keep them 
so, and the disease will soon disap- 
pear. There is no necessity to keep 
a man upon a very low and spare 
diet for a long time, for by doing so 
you weaken the patient too much, and 
the discharge will continue. I have 
often known persons who had been 
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very solicitous about the removal of 
‘the complaint, and who, theréfore, 
after the violence of the inflammation 
had been removed, kept themselves 
upon -a very spare diet, go into a 
party, and there, forgetting their 
claps, drank more wine than they 
intended. “They have come*to me 
the ‘following day, and with’ consi- 
derable ‘consternation informed me, 
that the discharge had quite ceased. 
It is not necessary to keep-a person 
so low and feeble, but let him bave a 
regular nutritious diet, and such as 
will not disorder the digestive organs 
which you have been trying to re- 
lieve. 

There are ereat) —— which 
“have been loyed for the purpose 
of reubdling the chronic kind of dis- 
charge which, from certain irregulari- 
“ties of conduct, has béen ‘kept up. 
Cubebs have been strongly recom- 
mended, the balsam of copaiba and 
injections ; but I cannot say that I 
like them. I believe there is no doubt 
that if used carefully they will succeed ; 
but the way in which they are gene- 
‘rally used is highly objectionable, and 
frequently lays the foundation for far 
more serious diseases. 
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The Student’s Manual; being an Ety- 
mological and Explanatory Vocabu- 
lary of Words derived from the Greek. 
By R. Harrison Brack, LL.D. 
London 1825. Pp.108. Longman. 
3rd Edition. 

“ A great book is a great-evil” says an 

ancient philosopher; and although 

small ones are necessarily exempted 
from the sweeping denunciation, their 
faults are probably not. more than 

‘ preportionably diminished by the con- 

densed form they are made to assume. 

In many instances, however, the po- 


sition is trae; a large book may be | 


encumbered with a profusion of use- 
Jess lumber or of obsolete verbiage, 
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from which a judicious workman may 

















































select a sufficiency of the wtile and b. 
dulce to consteuct a less ambitious e 
volume, for the amusement or instruc- 
tion of juvenile. senders. will be | ™ 
obvious, that’a small book ‘on ‘a vast ae 
subject like the present, can only be  ] 
useful to those whose education has ‘ 
been neglected, or to those in whom “< 
that important process is still in pro- “7 
gress, to either of whom we think the ti 
present little volume will be a valuable Nn 
desideratum, a useful beacon to their a 
fature labours. 7 
In a work undertaken with such O 
laudable intentions as appear to have thin 
instigated our author, it would be éx- nitio 
tremely unfair to institute any very cher 
minute or rigid criticism: and al-— ‘ @ 
though he might obviously have ef- —_ 
fected more, it is not our business to ofus, 
quarrel with him for what he has done. om 
His views are thus described in his may 
preface :— Eta, 
“This book being intended for er 
young persons in general, but more a 
particularly for females; the English of mi 
letters have been a instead off have. 
the Greek characters. No attempt is . 
here made to teach Greek; the sole will, b 
object in view is that of rendering the that a 
signification of the words, adopted desira 
from that language, more clear tha 
what is usually done’in dictionaries.” Should 
Of course those whocannot real * 8*° 
the Greek letters, must be contest book v 
with the English; and they will beg "S¥!t; 
much assisted and amused by thy fea 
author’s performance. It is mucht Ma, mee 
be questioned, however, whether so materia 
learners may not occasionally app a fe 74 
rather ridiculous from this very ci fair to 
cumstance ; for a mere reader of hi Placed j 
mother tongue will never beable m 24 we 
riationo£'G marking 








catch the correct pr 
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words, although he may easily, by 
means of our author’s book, arrive at 
their proper meaning. Take, for in- 
stance, page 7 :— 


“GENO, J become.—GENNAQ, I 
produce. 


‘© Hypro-Gen, h-udor, water. A gas 
se named, because when combined 
- with oxygen, water is produced. 


“ Oxy-gen, oxrus, an acid, A gas so 
“ called, on account of the property 
it possesses, of changing a great 
number of substances with which it 
unites into the state of acid. Vi- 
tal air.” 

Of the hydrogen we shall say no- 
thing, and shall admit that the defi- 
nition of oxygen is as correct as any 
chemist could wish. Orus, however, 
to a person ignorant of Greek, will 
never be consonant to the original 
ofus, and the same objection applies 
te many others—thus pwr’, tire, polus, 
many; sun, with, &c. Epsilon and 
Eta, too, of the Greeks, are both re- 
presented by the single English letter 
e, which must also be a fertile source 
of mistakes. Omicron and Omega 
have also shared the same fate. We 
will, however, concede to the Doctor, 
that although it would have been very 
desirable that the Greek characters 
should have been introduced, yet that 
a.great increase in the price of the 
book would have been the necessary 
result ; and perhaps too, for the class 
of readers for whom it was intended, 
its usefulness would not have been 
materially increased, Having stated 
a few of our objections, it will be but 
fair to allow the author’s merits to be 
placed.in counterpoise against them, 
and we have much satisfaction in re- 
marking that, in this little book, there 
are. but few faults mingled with its 
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many excellences, and of what per- 
formance can more be said? The 
work is divided into two parts, and 
examples from each will best illastrate 
the author’s intentions, and show, at 
the same time, the manner ia which 
he has-carried them into effect :— 


“ SKOPEO, I see.—SCOPE, a sur- 
vey, an.observation, 


‘€ ANEMO-SCOPE, anemos, the wind. 
An instrument to foretel the changes 
of the wind. 


Baro-scope, Jaros, weight. An in- 
strumenut by which we ascertain the 
density of the atmosphere. 


Cranio-scopy, cranion, the skull. 
The inspection of the cranium; a 
term recently invented to express 
the stndy of the external form in 
men and animals, with the view of 
ascertaining the form, size, and re- 
spective functions of the subjacent 
parts of the brain, and of deriviog 
from thence indications relative to 
the natural dispositions, propen- 
sities, and intellectual powers of 
each individual. The science, whe- 
ther founded on a real or imaginary 
basis, may be said to have origi- 
nated with Dr. GALL, a physician 
of Vienna ; it has of late attracted 
much attention, and been keenly 
discussed both in this country and 
on the continent. 


Epi-scopal, from epi-skopos, (epi, 
over, upon,) which, in its primitive 
acceptation, denoted any inspector 
or overseer: it was afterwards ap- 
plied to a Bishop, that is one whose 
daty is to overlook, or take. care of, 
a christian church or congregation, 
Helio-scope. A-elios, the sun. An 
instrument to look at the sun with- 
out offence to the eye. 


Horo-scope, h-ora, an hour, The 
configuration of the planets at any 
particular time, such as the hour of 
one’s birth, 


“ Hygro-scope, h-ugres, moist. An 
instrument to show the different de- 
grees of moisture in the air. 


* Kal-eida-scope, kales, beautifel. 
eidos, a form, An instrament re- 











creating and exhibiting an infinite 
variety of beautiful forms. 

*¢ Mano-scope, manos, thin. An in- 
strument to show the alteration in 
the rarity and density of the air. 


Micro-scope, mikros, small. An in- 
gtrument to view small things. 


* Pyro-scope, pur, fire. An instru- 
ment to indicate the heat of a fire. 

* Seleno-scopia. ‘ An exhibition with 
this hard pame_ has, lately been 
opened in Soho Square. There are 
twelve views, which are curious and 
interesting on account of the man- 
ner in which the pictures are pro- 
duced. At first the spectator sup- 
poses that he is looking at trans- 
parencies, but is informed that the 
apparent picture, behind which a 
light is placed, is nothing more than 
blank paper without any portion of 
colouring matter. The varieties of 
light and shade are brought out, we 
presume, by the disposition of pieces 
of paper of different degrees of 
thickness, and the application in 
parts of oil, or some other unctuous 
material. The moonlight tints and 
lights are imitated with consider- 
able felicity: some of the figures 
stand out well from the landscape, 
and the whole performance is highly 
creditable to the ingenuity and in- 
dustry of the inventor, who is, we 
understand, a yoyng lady.” -Cou- 
rier, July 1824. [SELENO-scoPia 
is formed from selene, the moon, and 
scopia, objects seen.) 

“ Tele-scope, tele, distant. An in- 
strument to view distant objects. . 


* Urano-scopy, ouranos, heaven. The 
contemplation of the heavenly bo- 
dies.” 

The clear and perspicuous style in 
which the definitions are conveyed, 
cannot escape the notice of the reader. 

In our quotations from the second 
part we must be brief, and shall mere- 
ly; insert one word with the explana- 
tion attached to it:— 

‘¢ Di-lemma, s. from dis, twice, and 
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cently invented, for the purpose of 





lemma, an argument. An argument 





consisting of two or more propo- 
sitions, so disposed, that grant 
which you will of them, you will be 
pressed by the conclusion: as in 
the following celebrated dilemma. 
* A youth wamed Evathlus, engaged 
with Protagoras to learn dialectics 
upon condition that he should pay 
him a large sum of money the first 
canse he pleaded, in case he gained 
the same. Evathlus, when fully in- 
structed, refused to pay the con- 
dition. Protagoras brings his ac- 
tion, omens Oe. * You must pay 
the money however the cause go, 
for if I gain, yon must pay in con- 
sequence of the sentence, as being 
cast in the cause; and if you gain 
it, you must pay in pursuance of 
our covenant.’ ‘ Nay,’ Evathlus 


retorts, ‘ which way soever the, 


cause is decided, you will have no- 

thing ; for if I prevail, the sentence 

_ it that nothing is due; and if 

lose, then there is nothing due by 
the covenant.’ It is said that. the 
court, unable to decide in favour of 
either party, ordered them to ap- 
pear a hundred years afterwards to 
receive judgment.” The word is 

now commonly used to express a 

difficult or doubtful choice; a vex- 

atious alternative.” 

A short appendix on the various 
processes of divination closes the 
volume, which, though but small, is an 
execution of considerable merit, and 
well worthy the attention of those to 
whom more elaborate works are in- 
accessible ; and to some of the latter 
probably, a few hours may be much 
less profitably employed, than in con- 
sulting its pages. Respecting its 
value to medical students, particn- 
larly, we can only remark, thata little 
volume like the present cannot be 
made to embrace all the terms em- 
ployed by the physician, the anato- 
mist and the surgeon, which can only 
be expected in works devoted spe- 
cially to these subjects. Many philo- 
sophical terms are, however, intro. 
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duced; and it is probable, that had 


the author leant more to one science 


than to another, the general utility of|to rouse him from his m 


the volume would have been dimi- 
nished rather than increased. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS. 


REVUE MEDICALE—JAN. 





ON THE HALLUCINATIONS OF 
THE SENSES. 


[Continued from page 280.] 


Tue sense of hearing appears to be 
the sport of false perceptions, more 
than any other, and these illusions 
are, for the most part, relative to me- 
lancholy subjects, 


A merchant, endowed with consi- 
derable intelligeuce, fell into a state 
of melancholy, in which the dread 
of the police was most conspicuous. 
A residence in the country, with ex- 
ercise, and a suitable treatment, re- 
moved his sadness and his fears ; after 
having taken a long walk one day, he 
went into his sitting room, as well as 
he ever had been. Reflecting on the 
fears which formerly tormented him, 
and comparing with that state his pre- 
sent comfo le situation, he was fall 
of gratitude to the persons who had 
restored him to health. At the mo- 
ment these thonghts crossed his mind, 
he heard of a sudden a loud voice, 
which threatened him, in these words, 
“Tu te trompes, tu t' applaudis en vain, 
tu ne m’echapperas pas !’—* You ave 
deceived, you congratulate yourself in 
vain, you shall not escape me!” The 
unfortunate man rushed to the win- 
dow, from which he precipitated him- 
self, and died in an hour. 


However, these illnsions are not al- 
ways confined to doleful subjects, as 
the following cases will show.—A mu- 
sician, passionately fond of his art, 
appeared daily to be plunged into a 
reverie, and sometimes a state of ec _ 
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stacy, which astonished his family, 
When they addressed him he would 
not reply, and when they attempted 
itations, he 
intreated them instantly to allow him 
to remain quiet, alleging that he 
heard the most melodious music that 
mar could conceive; and which he 
considered as coming from the angels, 
A general, who held a conspicuons si- 
tuation in the former Government, 


‘| but. who had frustrated his happiness 


by an unlimited ambition, was calcu- 
lating how he might raise himself, 
when he suddenly heard an assem- 
blage of voices shouting, ‘“‘ Salut & 
notre Roi!” The first impression it 
made on him was that of terror ; but, 
in a few days, he persuaded himself 
that it must have been a great crowd 
who recognized him as their king. A 
Vendean colonel, who had been badly 
compensated by the Government for 
the services which he had rendered to 
the royal cause, being one day in the 
garden of the Tuileries, at the time 
when the king appeared at the bal- 
cony, thought that he heard the mo- 
narch call him by his name, and nomi- 
nate him Mareschal of France. Some 
days after he presented himself at the 
levee in the costume of his new dig- 
nity. 


Hallucinations of many Senses. 


It often happens, that instead ofa 
single sense being imperfect, or pre- 
senting to the mind a false impression, 
that many or even all the senses are 
bewildered at the same time. Persons 
hear, touch, and see objects which are 
merely the creation of their fancies. 
Such persons cannot, nevertheless, be 
considered as insane, but these false 
perceptions, of which they are the 
sport, torment and frighten them, as 
if by enchantment. They see and 
hear, aad even talk to some great men 
of Egypt, Greece, or Rome; and 
sometimes even to demons, angels, 
and to the Deity. Sometimes they go 
further, they contend with them, and 
get into a rage with their contention. 
Le Tasse saw an angel every day 
enter through his window, and who 
came to entertain himself familiarly 
with him for.several hours. It is in 


this state of fascination that Luther is 
represented to have sometimes been. 
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He relates, im his.own works, his in- 
terviews and combats with the devil. 
‘He did not pass a day without receiv- 
dng a-visit from him ; they argued to- 
gether on theology with great warmth 
and culation ; “Satan knew very 
- well,” says Luther, “ the writings of 
the Aposties and of the Fathers, and 
reasoned with much force; but Talways 
proved him tobe wrong, and showed 
that God had pnnished him on account 
of his sins. e sometimes entered 
into *tefrible scuffies, and struggled 
with each other with great force, and 
we lave both been on the floor for 
many hours. Our combats only ceased 
by the disappearance of the demon.” 
But Luther and Satan were not al- 
ways so hostile to each other, for the 
ormer asstires us, that the latter 
persomage used fo come and dine with 
frequently, and that they had 
exten more than a bushel of salt 
together. 
'o these instances of the hallaci- 
nations of the senses, M. Bayle has 
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cine, the introductory part of 
is briefly this, a woman, named 
rent, was accused of having 
hér husband ten days after their 
riage. : The physicians and 
health, who 
decided that Laurent, the husband, 
had been poisoned by the white oxyde 
,of arsenic. Two physicians, and an 
apothecary, not satistied with the ex- 
periments made by the other persons, 
lreceived authority from the magis- 
trates to disinter the body, and they 
were equally certain that the man had 
swallowed no arsenic. On account 
of these conflicting testimonies it was 
deemed necessary to submit the sus- 


persons celebrated 
knowledge, and they came to the con- 
clusion, that there was no arsenic to 
be found in the suspected fluids. The 
following questions were put to Pre- 
fessor Orfila, among others, and as 
they had not been before mentioned, 


F 


officers 
opened the body, 


Ea 


ected matters to the examination of 
M. Vauquelin, Barreul, and Orfila, 
for their chemical 


added two others, remarkable for | jt may be of use to make them known. 


their extravagance, and romantic in 
the extreme ; but as we do not wish 
to entertain our readers with love 
stories, or the visions of angels, we 
must omit them. Should we find that 
the next paper on this subject should 
be sufficiently philosophic, or attempt 
any rational cause for these erratic 
propensities of the mind, we shall 
serve it up in plain English for their 
gratification. 
Croton Tiglium. 

From some researches made by M. 
CavenTou on this vegetable, he has 
ascertained that the oil extracted from 
it, which has become extensively used in 
this country, is precisely similar to an 
oil procured from the seeds of a plant, 
called in France, Pignon d’ Inde, and, 
therefore, suggests it, as a substitute 

x the former. M. M. Recamier and 

lar have made some comparative 
experiments with the two oils, anil 
have shown that their action is iden- 
fically the same. 
A supposed Case of Poisoning by Arsenic, 
brought ‘before the Court of Assizes 
of ‘the of Aube. 192A. 
Archiv. Gen. Jan. 1825, ; 
This case was read by Professor Or- 


1. Do the experiments made by the 


first reporters prove, that the matter 
extracted from the stomach of Lau- 
rent was the white oxyde of arsenic ? 


2. Is it possible to find, in the ali- 


mentary canal of an individnal, not 
poisoned by arsenic, grains having the 
appearance of that poison ? 


8. Can. it be inferred from a fowl’s 
having died, which had eaten barley 
soaked in the suspected fluid, that the 
barley was poisoned? 


4. Of the leeches which were ap- 
plied to the epigastric region of the 
patient, two died immediately after, 
and the other the next day. Can any 
induction be drawn from such a cir- 
cumstance ? 


5. Arethe symptoms which were ob- 
served during the continuance of the 
disorder of Laurent, and the post- 
mortem appearances, announced it 
the proces-verbal, of such a nature as 
to induce you to believe thatthe death 
of this person was the result of poi- 
soning? 

Question the first. The physicians 





fila at the Royal Academy of Medi- 


who opened the body say, that they 
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found ip +s ys angel piaetvernient 
matter, whi ng pla on live 
coals Untiunalid; tarul with Pome ‘and 
gave out an odour of garlic ; and they 
did not hesitate to conclude that this 
substance was the white oxyde of 
arsenic. This conclusion is erroneous, 
because the arsenic does not detonnate 
nor burn with a flame when placed on 
live coals. Now, although arsenic 
does give out the odour of garlic, when 
exposed to a strong heat, yet there 
are other things which de the same; 
and it is probable that some matters, 
decomposed in the stomach during the 
process of digestion, may afford the 
same smell. The granular substance 
spoken of should have been dissolved 
in boi water, and then it should 
have been tried whether a green pre- 
cipitate would have been thrown down 


by the sui of ammoniacal copper 
and a on me: itate by the hydro- 


sulphuric acid which should be again 
rapidly soluble in ammonia. 


Question the second. The stomach 
of Laurent might contain a granu- 
lous matter, differing from the oxyde, 
yet possessing the properties assigned 
to it by the first reporters, and which 
they said was arsenic. It is observed, 

r certain circumstances, that the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and 
intestines is studded with a muiti- 
tude of brilliant points, composed of 
grease and albumen ; and those grains, 
placed on hot coals, will crackle and 
dry up, and such crackling an in- 
experienced person might call de- 
tonnation, Many cases have occurred 
in which those greasy or albuminous 
points or grains have been mistaken 
for arsenic. M. Orfila then related 
three cases in which such mistakes 
had occurred. 


Question the Third. Laurent, hav- 
ing died five days after having eaten 
the omelette: suspected to contain ar- 
senic, took, in the interim, many 
drinks which were prepared and given 
to him by his wife. One of the phy- 
sicians: who attended the patient, 
struck with the disagreeable taste of 
some barley water which he was about 
to drink, cried out, “* Ah! that is very 
tart, ah! that is bad.” A hen which 
had swallowed the barley from which 
the was made, died the next 
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day, and a cat which-bad eaten the 
intestines of thé hen, was seized with 
violent conyalsions, It was necessary 
to determine how far these circum. 
stances tended to prove that the bar- 
ley was impregnated with arsenic or 
any other poison, M. Orfila, made 
some experiments on this point, and 
reasons on them thus :—If arsenic was 
inte the water and boiled with 

arley, it would remain dissolved in 
the finid, and the grain be consequent- 
ly impregnated with the poison, but 
if the arsenic was put into the tisane, 
or drink, after it had been made, and 
whilst only warm, it would not be dis- 
solved,* but would be found only in- 
crusting the barley. As tothe Fourth 
Question, We all know what answer 
any man in his senses would give to 
that from daily observation, yet M. 
Orfila took the trouble to poison a dog 
and apply leeches to his chest, whieh 
leeches lived four days alter their 
application. 


Question the Fifth. Certainly the 
symptoms which Laurent presented, 
were like those produced by the swal- 
lowing of arsenic, but they are com- 
mon also to a host of other affections. 
But as to the morbid appearances, 
what inferences could be drawn from 
them? The body was spotted over 
with blue, livid, and leaden patches, 
and proofs of inflammation were found 
in all the abdominal viscera, quite 
sufficient to account for the man's 
death. 


This case shows the danger of decid- 
ing upon snch an important point has- 
tily ; but for the proper interference 
of the two physicians, the widow must 
have been execated. It may also 
serve as a caution to magistrates, not 
to trust the analysis of fiuids found in 
the bodies of persons suspected to be 
poisoned, to men who are not well 
versed in chemical experiments, 





* We are inclined to dispute this 
point with the celebrated chemist, as 
to the innecuity of the fluid, because 
a mucilaginous mixture, like pearl bar- 
ley, will suspend a large quantity of a 
— which it. cannot. disselve.—- 

2 
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Thridace. 

The janice of the /ettuce introduced 
into ctice by Dr. Duncan, and 
highly extolled by him as a substitute 
for opium, has been lately examined 
by M. Francois, and he has discovered 
what he considers to be the active 
eae of the plant, to which he 

given the name of Thridace, 





On the Use of Citric Acid in Uterine 
Hemorrhage. 


In No. 8 of the present volume, we 
gave an abstract of a paper read on 
this subject at the Royal Academy of 
Medicine on the 13th of January. 
Dr. Macleod, considering the introduc- 
tion of a lemon into the cavity of the 
uterus to be a very novel, not to say 
an ingenious procedure, submitted it 


to the notice of the Westminster Me-|! 


dical Society, forthe purpose, we sup- 
pose, of eliciting the opinions of the 
persons present respecting it. A dis- 
cussion ensued; Dr. Granyille ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to the re- 
medy, considering it to be unsafe and 
ineffectual. Some gentlemen con- 
ceived that there would be great dif- 
ficulty in getting the lemon out. It 
might be introduced easily enough, 
but how was it to be extracted? A 
silence followed ; the question was so 
important, that it required the most 
serious deliberation, and such it re- 
ceived! With the greatest imaginable 
gravity, and with the air ofone “ pro- 
foundly skill’d in analytick,” Dr. Cop- 
land arose; Dr. Copland, Consulting 
Physician to the Queen's Lying-in 
Hospital, cum multis aliis honoribus, 
modestly suggested “ that a small bit 
of string should be fastened to the ex- 
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tremity of the decorticated lemon, by 
the aid of which it might be safely 
withdrawn.” !! 

The suggestion was excellent, it 
dissipated all doubt and difficulty ; it 
was the very quod erat demonstrandum 
of the question, and the Society testi- 
fied their approbation by great laugh- 
ter and applause. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SURGICAL 
PROFESSION IN IRELAND. 


No. VI. 
Mr. JACOB. 















To the Pditor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—Possessed of local advantages 
superior to many of the capitals of Eu- 
ty we the metropolis of Ireland is their 
inferior in literature, science, the 
fine arts. It is enough for our present 
purpose, to state generally that such is 
the melancholy fact, without entering 
























into a discuseion upon cause and effect. gaily 
ee we to ares these op - uences to throu 
their origin, no sheet, of par tary angel 
dimensions, would suffice to contain the of ve 
glowing narrative, nor the longest day class 
ring us to its close: ‘* Ante diem clauso the ov 
componet vesper nes ‘The shades ploye 
of night and the yawning of our readers hegyr 
would press upon us much about the the ac 
same time. . Surrounded, however, by a Socie 
singular combination of resources, t tory ¢ 
student residing in Dublin might, with some | 
the test facility, consult alternately eloque 
the book of nature or of art: now turn gracio’ 
over a leaf of Homer in his closet, and and sa 
in the next half-hour examine stratifica- cherri 
tions, enthroned upon rocks of any for- the sa: 
mation he might choose. ‘The moun- “ swe 
tains that almost overhang his dwelling, perhay 
present ‘the yous sist with the ulons 
most ample illustrations of his favourite sophy | 
science: should he prefer a botanical ex- rushes, 
cursion, the fields, extended before him, way” 
are covered with abundant varieties of scraps 
common and indigenous plants :. or if he only ku 
be inclined for natural history, the coast by scie: 
not only allures him by its beauty, but lamp-p. 
tempts him to study the organic treasures not wit 
with which it abounds. Yet how seldom fessor | 








do we find these advantages made availabie 
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to intellectual improvement? How rare] 
do we see an embryo Linnzus 
the mountain; traverse the mead; or 
wander by the ‘‘ sounding shore,” ac- 
companied by a pack of pupils in search 
of scientific game ? ‘These fertile sources 
of studious > “tis true, were 
once and hallowed by the foot- 
Steps of a Kirwan, but with him the 
ractice and the place would seem to 
Lie lest dhale.cidemne-toglenae. If na- 
ture has done much for us, her labours 
are certainly not mised by art ; 
for Institutions we have, almost num- 
berless ; = ee endowed, = 
pempont y labelled with gorgeous - 
atives: an epithetic grandeur, Ay sha- 
dowy nonentity, a national cenotaph to 
science, isall we can boast of. We have 
a Royal Dublin Society, a Royal College 
of § ms, a < Irish Academy, a 
Royal College of Physicians—in short, 
we have every thing royal in name, but 
nothing majestic in nature. In all these 
establishments there are professors in 
every science, from horse-shoving up to 
growing gooseberries on a large scale, in- 
clusive. In = two botanical gardens, 
superior, perhaps, to any in the British 
dominions " —S ye these pro- 
essors; yes, in we have two; one 
far advanced in the dotage of senility, 
the other as far gone in swaddling. ‘The 
first, in the charming month of May, 
comes forth like one of the seven sleep- 
ers from winter quarters, dressed as 
gaily as Flora herself, and dispenses, 
through the hands of the ‘* ministering 
— of Glasnevin garden, = variety 
of vegetable productions to an admiri 
class of he and she ** bas-blens,” while 
the octo-genarian dandy himself is em- 
ployed in pronouncing an oratorical pa- 
negyric on his brother professors, and 
the admirabilities of the Royal Dublin 
ae seldom ey in his <7 
career, except on the appearance o 
pn rare obese tiful flower, when, = 
eloquence yielding to his autry, 
graciously bows to one of the co lh 
and says, with a venerable leer, ‘ pul- 
cherrime detur :”’ the second, much hens 
the same time, feeling, we suppose, the 
“* sweet experience” of the season, or 
pre ny a “* visitation of grace,” is se- 
mw F occu; on strewing = philo- 
sophy hall of the University with “ n 
rushes,’’ and cons i a. new rail 
way” - See 7 of — and 
scraps 0! pture. Ha eople ! we 
only know the vartations OF aoe cinate 
by scientific aunouncements from every 
lamp-post, and even dreary November is 
not without its attractions, when pro- 
fessor Higgins, at the theatre of the 
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Dublin Society, electrifies his ‘ fair au- 
dience” with a volley from his broad- 
plate battery, and in prelections, deliver- 
ed in the genuine patois of Cunnemora, 
initiates his delicate in the pro- 
cess of ‘* making water ;”’ their suffused 
cheeks pitting into arch dimples at the 
idea of the unintentional double enten- 
dres of the abstracted author of the 
** Atomic Theory.” 

are 


regularly devoted to the study of some 
branch of knowledge, while we are still 
in the “ utter darkness” of igaorance ; 
and now that spring is about to visit us 
in “d ing showers,” we are in- 
vited to an intellectual banquet at Park- 
street, where a school of medicine and 
surgery has been just established under 
auspices the most favourable, and di- 
rectors the most learned. ‘The card of 
this Institution, put into our hands a few 
days back, reminded us strongly of a 
sign we once saw hung out over a village 
hotel, in the following terms, 
** Good dry lodgings,” while the ele- 
ments, as if in mockery, rushed in and 
out the green turf that was thrown up to 
shield the traveller from the incursions 
ofthe storm. Nothing, however, could 
be more accurately allocated than the 
several duties to be performed, and the 
prices to be paid: the whole exhibitin 
an admirable parallel for the divisio: 
compartments of the ‘* London Medical 
Repository :” thus we have in the latter 
such a hoax as an “ Original depart- 
ment,” followed up in a late number by 
a table of contents, and baptized by the 
author (what a joke!) ‘ A history of 
Absorption :” in the furmer, we have 
such matters as anatomy, physiology, 
and surgery, honoured with the names of 
Wilmot, Cusack, and Jacob! And, oh! 
sh... it not in Gath!” the —_ 

sic, ** per varios casus, per tot dis- 
por send rerum,” has at length found a 
cemetery in Dr. Graves: we don’t mean 
a pun, but may nothing fatal be the con- 
sequence of this ominous union of names. 
The comparison, we assure you, Mr. 
Editor, is complete in all its parts, and 
as we have just now a few hours to 
spare, we devote them, in a further 
iinstvation, to the pages of ‘The Lancer, 
that Julian star of medical periodicals, 
the reputation of which, like the fame 
of Marcellus, the young hope of Rome, 
has overspread the empire, and extends 
even to the centre of our own “ ultima 
Thule” of the western wave ; 


** Crescit, occulto velut arbor vo, 
Fama Marcelli: micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 

Luna minores.” 
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We know we are complimenting, at {after 


the risk ef iueurring. your displeasure 
bat as Irishmen we claim the privilege 
of. freely. our sentiments, 
place. 

titude long due toa Journal that has been 
from the first moment of its: existence 
unmeritedly .assailed by every unmanly 
artifice: that malignant’ ingenuity could 
devise, hut whiely; notwithstanding, like 
the: palms: of Palestine, has: flourished 


hop dueal be somewhat out of | f 
in 
Having thus:thrown off a debt of gra- 





under ion ; or, like the hour-glass:| mation. No—we sate in the midst 


byold:age, would be demolished, because | 


its competitors discover, —— its bril- 
per gn rapid approach of their ex- 
ti 
to:Park-street.. Well then, 
forget'the date) was fixed for the 
ing of the new school, and Mr. Wilmet 
was to have done the honours of the esta- 
blishment; but somehow or other be 
felt sick, (was it a Royal gout?) and 
soqusnen, totees Gupreetin, ‘he comm. 
sequence, to y-week. com- 
laint, whatever it was, (we hope it was 
ion;) still continuing, 
itswas determined, at ail hazard, that the 
business aw me ap should ~¥ 
delayed, and on ay nt 
curtain rose, when loud aeintes hailed 
Mr. Jacob, as the Lilliputian hero of the 
Park~street boards. ‘Tossed to and fro, 
like a ship in a gale, we ascended to the 
theatre, and soon found ourselves 
amidst a dense mmbtitude, where we could 
easily perceive that there neither elbow- 
room nor liberty of conscience was to 
bévexpected ; for on one side we were 
pressed upon by a fat, well-fed Escula- 
pian, and on the other tormented by the 
perpetual fidgets of a corsetted dandy, 
glorifying in the anticipated vereonoe 
of the‘ Popish :Parliament.”’ Yielding 
to our fate; we settled ourselves, as well 
as circumstances wouid it, for the 
short period which we had to endure 
this compound inconvenience of mental 
aud corporeal intolerance. Our thoughts 
soon took a different direction from. our 
adipose neighbour on the right, and our 
exquisite politician on the left, for leok- 
ing round.us on the assembled multitude, 
we asked ourselves what has brought us 
‘here together — _— it to Aill 
time, to pass away an idle hour, to gaze 
and. be: gazed upon in the pi of 
fashion—were these the ends tor whi 
this crowd had collected ? No: we could 
not believe it ; for thongh such silly mo- 
tives might have actuated a few, we were 
more inclined to attribute what we be- 
held to a love of excellence, the insatiable 
thirst of novelty, the. meble aspiration 


we shall ar yrehagg re sengacd 
y (we) 





living demonstration, an 
silent refatation of the fallacy of 's 
doctrine ; and as we glanced round : 
this proud vindication of our princip 
svell-afiord. ibe upeu ocann pexosts 
we to smile upon some 

whose looks, had they 


wer, would, like the head of Medusa, 
a turned us into stone. Here then. 
attracted 


were the materials : 

the instinctive desire: of improvement, 
but) where. was the. master- mind, to 
mould, to fashion, toelaborate this mass 
of intellect. into forms of excellence? 
where = on —n clothe with 
beauty and life. this rough unseemly ma~ 
lek yet sound and ible :of as 
igh a 


provement there. was here satisfac 
seated | testimony.. Would that we could s 


in the same tone of confidence that there 
was & ding portion of mind and 
of will iu who undertake the in- 
struction of youth, to maturate the ge< 
nius of our country. Often did»it occur 


to-us during the s hour that we sate 


here, what an admirable opportunity did: 


the. present circumstances afford ‘to a 
aman of genius to stamp his:character by 
ori mallty of. conception in the art. of 


teaching, and of trampling down at once 
that foul hydra of the py Anormay Were 
such a being as our'Promethean a 
formed —e moment, ge = 

imagin ife, to step - 
dress oa assembly, how would every 
heart have responded to his voice; how 
soon would the old haveabandoned their 
prejudices, and the 

a system by which 

be gratifi I 

into perfection with comparative facility ! 
But here: there was no such being—all 
else was present; a neat theatre, originals 
and imitations both in abundance; here 
lay a fish that would have:made a gour- 
mand’s teeth water; there, a_copper- 
plate, almost making the shadow as real 
as the substance itself ; while between 
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ts and exterior 
bya side door ant sefiavel 
suspense. He was harnassed in 
spectacles, so admirably fitted 
inences and depressions of 
processes, that one might 
mistaken the whole optical appa- 
ratus as the uatural production of the 
parts, or an expansion of the cornea 
Spread out upon adelicate frame of silver 
wire. Over the springs of this beautiful 
éce of mechanism, that held the temples 
t in “* close embrace,” huug two lux- 
ariant ringlets of auburn hair, like the 
tendrils of a vine, and writhing into 
beautiful contortions from the recent ap- 
j tion of the ‘* actual cautery.” Had 
* Crispissa ” herself “‘ o’erlooked each 
hair” the tresses which we beheld could 
not have been more tastefully d 
He advanced up to the table with a buoy- 
ant swing, and with such a smirk of xelf- 
com = his countenance, just 
laughing point, that we 
would have been joned at the mo- 
ment, if we had taken him for a jolly 
disciple of Democritus, instead of a grave 
son of Esculapius. A momentary pause 
of amazement ensued, but the audience, 
as if sympathising with his feelings, gave 
vent to theirs in a lond burst of appro- 


cit 


: 


‘bation. ‘ Ingeminant plausum Tyrii, 


‘Troesque sequentur,” which hemistich 
We quote in obedience to Mr. Colles’s 


-™ te, that all surgeons should read 


ics ; and, to balance the account, 
shall translate it; to show our own skill 
in versifiecation. 


* Clap hands, clap hands, old mother 
Stephens cries, 

And straight her sons with discord 
rend the skies 5 

While Richmond's corps of dandies 


and of asses 
In depth of sound all rivalry sur- 
passes.”” 


‘E by this cheering recep- 


mboldened 
tion, the lecturer called up all his rese- 
‘ution, balanced a pencil horizontally 





y) between his index Angers, as if about to 
; | somerset through his 


ands—threw him- 

self back into au oratorical position, and, 

as well as we could catch his words, ex- 
himself thus : 

** Gentlemen, I believe you are ali 


and | aware that it was intended, and Mr. Wil- 


mot himself intended to have performed 
the duty which | find myself i 
to perform; but Mr. Wilmot becoming 
indisposed, he was not disposed to intro- 
duce the insroductory lecture, aud the 
duty has consequently devolved upon me, 
unprepared as | am, but | have got these 
preparations to give the lecture a more 
popular form,” or something in this im- 
pressive style, for our stenographic notes 
were imperfect: our evil genius, the 
restless dandy, having, at the very com- 
mencement, given our elbow a shove, 
which broke the point of our il, 
greatly indeed to our sorrow. ed in 
our attempt to lay before you the whole 
of this unique essay, which would have 
superseded all comment, we contented 
ourselves with listening im silence, and 
sketching in our note-book a likeness of 
= — be gee —— me § 

n consulting this 1 
our memory, we Soul be inclined to 
represent the man “ in our mind’s eye” 
as an African born in the Queen's county, 
or an Hibernian Albino, whose features 
——— the European standard from 

imate and ‘circumstance. ‘To 
above, the forehead is a massy fabric, 
indicative of nothing except superabun- 
dance of bone: in expression, the. re- 
verse of what one might suppese fancy’s 
urn to be, as described by Gray, ‘* with 
thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn.” We have already described (for 
eyes we could see none) the s eS, 
which rest upon a nose hollowed seem- 
ingly for their accommodation. The 
facial ellipsis is nearly bisected by an 
orifice 'in which you look in vain for the 
“coral teeth” and _‘ ruby lips” of the 
Minerva ge a ~~ —~ med- 
ley of organs, indivi » to sure, 
ane the most delicately hnished, there 
ties adele halo Sao a — 
ati nce © nature 
couponnten for the loss of the higher 
order of personal attractions, and a lady 
might with perfect consistency exclaim, 
“« what a dear charming little » 
what a good -bumoured, kind-hearted , 
facetious gentleman is Surgeon Jacob: 
We are sure bis person will never stand 
in the way of his practice, anymore than 
a want of abilities ought to be inferred 
from this description. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Jacob wes 
she locomotion ef the various tribes of 
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animals—of all, in fact, that creeps on 
earth, cleaves ielding air, or gulps 
the deep. was a time, 
said, comparative o_o 
considered more as an ——— ent 
than a matter of real utility ; but, 
we to judge the tree by its ts 
should say, to the great scandal of 
Cuvier, that it was neither ornamental 
nor useful. He certainly seemed to have 
profited ae by the stud Nag anim - 
motion, for every gesture of his was the 
antichrist of gracefulness.. His action, 
however, was not the Tony-lumpkin 
awkwardness of an untutored debutanté; 
it was studiously inaccurate, and with- 
out restraint from the presence of an 
assembly; in a word, it was the pro- 
duct of taste and worse judgment. 
He principally trusted to his memory for 
-what he had to say, but the treacherous 
jade betrayed him in almost every sen- 
tence. Nothing could be more amusing 
than the hide-and-go-seek e that he 
and the fickle lady that presides over the 
contents of the brain played together 
during the whole lecture: now he sought 
her in a sweet smile, as if to fill up the 
Aiatus her inconstancy had made, but 
‘finding her inexorable, he applied to a 
slip of paper that lay on the table, but 
the —, memento, — = small- 
ness -writing, generally disap- 
eee Th the whole of this 
udicrous exhibition, it was a reg 
Set-to between the er and his sub- 
ject—now the one the best of the 
battle—now the other recovered its su- 
atom d ; for a long time they scufiled, 
scrambled, 


were 
>» we 


and mauled each other to 
their hearts’ content and the sore- 
“ness of our’s, but we think the theme, 
in the end, had a complete victory. The 
“great excellence, however, of this spree 
lection consisted in the miuute fide- 
ity with which the speaker gave prac- 
tical illustrations of animal locomotivn. 
With the albatross, he seemed about to 
take wing and leave us all behind him ; 
the penquien soon brought him down 
= to the depths of the ocean; 
the ‘snail, his fingers crept along 
the wall, and now with the parrot he 
worked his way, wnguibus et dentibus, 
through the dense umbrage of the forest ; 
but we confess, when he came to illus- 
trate the fantastic tricks of the monk 
tribe, he — the we peeyhers suc 
perfection, that we could not con- 
sidering it, of all the characters he as- 
sumed, as his forte. After thus flying, 
diving, creeping, and jumping, and puil- 
ing and hauling the “ eel of science by 
the tail” for about three quarters of an 
- hour, and letting her. slip through his 





menced in an 


beginning: 

t were much to be desired that 
men, who undertake 

youth in the most useful of :ali- 
sions, ‘‘ with less of 

gives an ape,”* would at 
themselves, 
mous with that ( 
humbug. No man has a right to con 
vene an —_ without 

pared to meet them in a proper 

Among the crowd we saw the several 
professors of the establishment. In lon- 
gitude of neck and pensive attention, 
resemblin: 

sat Dr. Graves, his fively acumi 
nasal organ seeming as if emp 
conducting to the “ mt seat’” 
every fragment of the helter-skelter im- 
provisitation of his eloquent friend in 
the pit; above him, to the right, was 
Dr. Apjohn, without one shade of ana- 
lysis discoverable 

aan of the firm; below, s 

man of books, the ine Sampson of 
the College, Mr. Cusack, like a personi- 
fication of abstraction, his eyes intently 
bent upon the boards, as if looking upon 
the book of fate, though we are sure his 
glances, for that time, intofuturity were 
limited to the rewards and punishments 
of this life—the profits and losses of the 
account hooks of the Institution. 

Our notice of Mr. Jacob’s life was 
deferred to the close of this essay, be- 
cause it was iptended to have been but 
short. He is son of a country phy- 
sician, who, it appears, has been so well 

leased with his own success in the pro- 
ession, that he bas given it, as afortune, 
to no less than three of his sons. Like 
the cure of souls among the — of 
the Levi, the salvation of bodies is likely 
to become a hereditary property in the 
house of Jacob. Lng eldest, of whom we 
are now speaking, is yet a young man ; 
his life must be therefore destitute of 
any public interest; on which account 
we must pass it over, for we have no 
wish for juvenile bivgraphy, or the enu- 
meration of the adventures of the baby- 


house ; besides, we have ever found me- 


diocrity of intellect acco ied by a 
corresponding monotony in the details 
of life, while genius, by the restless ex- 
ertions of its own powers, always pre- 
sents something upon which the mind 
may dwell with emotions of pleasure or 
pain. As an author, Mr. Jacob is not 
wholly unknown. In some papers, pub- 
lished in one of the periodicals, he lays 
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claim to the discovery of an undiscovered 
something in the eye; but nota creature, 
we » gives credit to the assump- 
tion. We were ourselves present when 
he attempted to déscribe this “‘ mare’s 
nest,” but 


we, nor any of those 

around us, could see the imaginary crea- 
tion. His greatest ‘work, ever, in 
the way of authorship, is a pamphlet 
written for the express of prov- 
ing the miracles of H a bam! a 
work; surely, of supererogation. It does, 
to be sure, great credit to his ortho- 
doxy, but very little to his sense as a 
man, and less to his knowledge as a phy- 
sician. Jt may tell well among the saints, 
by alla r “No Popery” tribu- 
lation, and so far answer the ends for 
which it was written. Who could be- 
come the pander—the cat’s-paw of such 
vermin ?—None but a Cantwell. Yes, 
we had almost forgot; he also claims 
the invention of an aneurism needle, an 
engraving of which ared in a late 
number of Anderson’s Quarterly Journal, 
and said to be the joint uction of a 
London cutler and Mr. Kirby of Dublin. 
We certainly saw an engraving of an 
it somewhat similar to the one 

in question, and circulated by Mr. Jacob ; 
but there is reason to suppose, from the 
silence on the subject, that the invention 


is neither the property of Jacob, Weiss 
nor Kirby, but might probably be found 
in some old book of drawings long siuce 
consigned to the “‘ grave of the Capu- 
lets.” The modern invention too, in 
some fifty or sixty years hence, may be 
du up out of some musty ‘* Repository” 


e n for instance, if it be <4 

ble it can so long escape the suuff-shop) , 
and foisted upon the world as a no- 
. With this doubtful invention, we 

bid. a long farewell to the school of 
Park: street ; not, indeed, without some 
feelings of regret, for we will confess it, 
we did expect that good sense, industry, 
and a new order of teaching, would have 
for brilliancy of genius and 

the higher order of professional attain- 
™ments. In vain did we look around for 
some sign of better things—some feeble 
glimmer of the hitherto smothered light 
of reason in the scholastic usages of our 
art; in vain did we look out from the 
ark of — for some manifestation of 
the of the waters of igno- 
race; but instead of finding this ex- 
pected blessing hieroglvphicked in the 
proceedings of this Institution, we only 
saw in its darkness another addition of 
evils to the existing deluge that has over- 
whelmed so many beneath its desolat- 
ing wave. Had we discovered in the 
enterprize any thing eveu savouring of 





common sense—any thing that could be 
tortured into an omen of improvement 
on obsolete customs—had we discovered 
a spark of intellect in the and ing 
that promised, in time, to explode the 
** choke-damp” of the York - street 
Beeotia, we should have been the first to 
hail the project in accents of praise; 
but we did not: on the contrary, we 
saw no charter specifying the intentions 
of this institution—guaranteeing to the 
student a certain value for his money— 
presenting a system of education ‘that 
might ensure to him a return for his 
labour—we saw. no classes formed—no 
examinations to be held—no premium 
to reward the exertions of honourable 
ambition. — pee were these 
men not capable of getting up a prospec- 
tus worthy of a Joint Stock Company 2 
Yet, of all the bad schools in Dublin, 
we think this will be the best; and were 
we about . ye our —- 
again, we should, perhaps, t t 
pat as a choice bi be It has not 
come up, in-any respect, to our idea of 
what such an institution ought to be, 
and we have spoken accordingly. ‘This 
we know will subject us to the angry 
censure of some persons, who will in- 
terpret gur motives, as usual, charitably. 
But let these obliging creatures go on, 
their railing will prove transient as it is 
less—evanescent as the breath in 
which it is conveyed. At the conclusion 
of this essay, it would be no place to 
weigh such trifles, ‘‘ light as air,” in 
the balance of discussion. When we 
consider the accumulation of miseries 
arising to students out of the jpperence 
of those who usurp the chair of surgical 
tuition—when we see the many- you 
men who are compelled to struggle with 
such absurd systems of education for 
years, we can no more suppress the ut- 
terance of our feelings than the cord of 
the lyre can imprison its vibrations 
when touched by the hand of the min- 
strel. Constituted as we are, our opi- 
nion shall never harmonize with the 
present practices in. this part of the 
profession, Did we sce things in the 
same light as those who support them— 
did we believe that no food would result 
from the adoption of our views, and 
the destruction of those customs to which 
we are op » then might we be de- 
Signated that malignant being, that 
fiend, who could smile while he stabbed 
and gloried in his victorious iniquity. 
The ball, as Johnson said, is not well 
sent home when there is no rebound. 
We should doubt 'the efficacy of our 
labours if they did‘hot bring down on us 
the “‘ pelting' bf ithe pitiless storm” cf 





ea gyn All we say in return is, 
thnnders Ie jet your fightni 4 play” You 
your ings play 
working in vocations 
are only gf your 


moral atmosp 

‘we must to rest. “May 
em as soundly after readit 
presently. air good ni; 
aol 


of a 
* Ts now twelve, aud 
= gentlemen 
= as we 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A worp en passant with Sruon. 


Tne Anniversary Meeting of the 
Lonpon Mevicat Soctetry was held 
on Tuesday last, at the London Coffee- 
hhouse, and an Oration, as it was call- 
ed, was delivered on this occasion by 
Mr. Luioyp, one of the assistant sur- 
geons of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


We had intended to give a report of! 
ahis Oration with that minute fidelity 


‘which has always characterised this | 


publication, and of which Orators and 
‘Lecturers have sometimes, not indeed 
reasonably, but certainly with con- 
siderable sagacity, complained. Our 
readers will presently see why we do 
not inflict Mr. Luoyp’s Oration“upon 
them, but the proceedings at the Lon- 
don Coffee-house were of so curious a 
description, that we feel it our duty 
to.make them the subject of a few ob- 
servations. It is true that Mr. Lroyp 
Solicited the indulgence of his audi- 
tory, on the ground of his not having 
thad sufficient time, or leisure, to pre- 
ypare himself for the task which ‘he 
chad undertaken ; but.we must really 
consider this plea as wholly inadmis- 
sible. It was 1a good season for de- 
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clining the task, but none whatever 
for performing it in a manner which 


when he himself felt to be unworthy of the 


society he was addressing. Mr. Ltoyp 
had before him a whole year. to com- 
pose his Oration, and he now deems 
it a sufficient apology for the admitted 
crudities which he inflicts upon the 
society, that they were hatched for- 
sooth only a few days previous to their 
exposure. This Orator should have 
recollected that there was a respect 
due to the society as well as to his 
own repntation, and that his apology 
amounted only to a confession that he 
had forgotten the one, and compro- 
mised the other. We have not ‘the 
slightest intention, still less the wish, 
to give Mr. Liovp any unnecessary 
pain ; he is, we dare say, a very ami- 
able person in the relations of private 
life; with this we have nothing to do ; 
the may, notwithstanding: the Oration 
which we heard on Tuesday last, be 

a fortunate practitioner ; on this we 
cannot decide. It is only in his capa- 
city of Orator that we deal with him 
on the present occasion,-as we dealt 
with Stuon Pure, in his double capa- 
city of plagiarist and “* Hole and 
Corner Surgeon.” 


} 


Even Simon, whose fame a mightier 
voice than ours has now cireulated by 
a thousand channels through every 
quarter of the civilized world; even 
Simon we believe to be, as wé have 
stated elsewhere, a very amiable per- 
}son in the relations of private life. 
His private character we never attack- 
ed, but we did attack him as.one of 
the servants of a great public instite- 
tion, endeavonring by mean and un- 
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justifiable arts to prevent the publiea- 
tion of the proceedings of. that, insti- 
tution, aud thereby conceal from the 
publie the transactions which passed 
within its.walls.* We did attack him 
as an unblashing plagiarist, who, after 
vainly. endeavouring to suppress Tue 
Laneekt; coolly transcribed its pages, 
and,.appropriated its labours. We 
charged him. with, plagiarism, and, 
notwithstanding the verdict which has 
estimated his literary character at a 
fortieth. part of its supposed value, 
we. still maintain that he is a convict- 
ed. plagiarist icted in the courts 
critical, where alone the offence of 
plagiarism ought to be cognisable. A 
great deal.was said on the trial by the 
counsel forthe plaintiff, about our ob- 
servations on Simon’s heart, as.if they 
had: been levelled. against his private 
character, , We will now make an ap- 
peal. to Simon, which will, we think, 
place ina. striking. and. intelligible 
paint of view, the distinction. which 
we recognise between a man’s private 
and his literary charaeter. We charged 
Mr. Tyree, asan author, with dis- 
honesty, and we think we have proved 








* Simon has the rare fortune of 
neing provoked one of the most ex- 
t imary forensic efforts which has 
ever been witnessed at the Bar. We 
really lieve that Mr. BroucHam’s 
appeal to thereason of the jury would 
have been irresistible, if the blighting 
ridicule with which it was ac 
nied had not, in some measure, tended 
to‘excite their compassion. The Court 
of King’s Bench was literally left with 
only a single counsel during the time 
Mr. BrRovcHam was addressing the 
jory in the Court of Common Pleas. 
We have not only printed a very large 
impression of the trial, but we have 
stereotyped it, in order that the de- 
mand may be: supplied. 





the charge; but we will new appeal 
to him in. his private character. We 
callapom him, as a gentleman. and a 
man of.henour, to lay his hand upon, 
his heart, and say whether the pages 
of Tue Lancet have not been tran- 
scribed into his book, and whether 
his book in its present state could have 
been published, if Tux Lancer had 
not existed. We call upon Sir AstLey 
Cooper, as a gentleman and aman of 
honour, to. say whether he believes 
that the pages of Tue Lancer have 
not been transcribed into the pages of 
Mr. Tyrreww’s book, and whether he 
believes Mr. Tyrrety’s book, in its 


present state, could have been pab- 


lished, if Tue Lancet had not existed. 
We are confident, if this appeal were 
answered, the plagiarist must be self- 
convicted ; and we are content to stake 
the character of Tue Lancer, we are 
content to stake all the reputation we 
have acquired with the profession 
and the public, on this single issue. 
To return from this digression to 
the proceedings at the London Coffee- 
house, however, we must not omit no- 
ticing, that before Mr. Lioy p ascended 
the rostram.to pronounce the Oration, 
Dr. Sugarman recalled to the recol- 
lection of the Society, that the subject 
which had been chosen last year for 
the Fothergilian Medal, was the nature 
and treatment of chronic asthma; the 
best essay on that subject, he observed, 
was entitled to a medal of the value of 
twenty guineas, and. it was: usual to 
announce the name of the successfal 
candidate before the commencement 
of the Oration. We were preparing 
ourselves for the satisfaction. of re- 
cording the name of the individual 
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whose pathological researches had en- 
titled him to Dr. Fothergill’s donation, 
when Dr: SHearman added, that as 
no Essay had been sent to the So- 
ciety, no medal could be adjudged. 
The reasoning was more satisfactory 
than the result of the learned physi- 
cian’s communication. His logic was 
as unanswerable as that of the person 
in The Critic, who exclaims, 

«The hostile fleet I cannot see, 

Because it’s not in sight.” 

However, Dr. SHEARMAN proceed- 
ed gravely to announce to the Society 
that the subject for the next Fother- 
gilian Essay would be,: “ the Nature 
and Treatment of Carcinoma,” and he 
requested candidates to send their 
essays, with their names, sealed up in 
the usual manner. 


This ceremony having been con- 
claded, Mr. Ltoyp mounted the ros- 
tram, and drew forth his Oration from 
his breeches pocket. We shall, on 
the present occasion, make no com- 
ment on the absurdity of a person 
styling himself an Orator, who reads 
from a written paper a thing which is, 
with no less absurdity, called an 
Oration. We can afford but very 
little space for Mr. Luoyp, and that 
shall be occupied with a few speci- 
mens of his oratory. After stating 
that he had encountered consider- 
able difficulty in selecting a sub- 
ject for his Oration, that might be 
equally palatable to all the members 
of a society, consisting of gentlemen 
engaged in different branches of the 
profession, to wit, physicians, sur- 
geons, and general practitioners ; he 
went on to show in what manner he 
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had vanquished this diffiealty. It oc- 
curred to him one fine morning, that 


agreed very much in their*treatment 
of acute diseases, yet the greatest 
possible discrepancy of opinion pre- 
vailed with regard to the treatment 
of chronic diseases. So opposite are 
the principles of treatment, said the 
Orator, adopted by different prac- 
titioners in the treatment of chronic 
diseases, that the poles are not farther 
removed from each other, neither are 
the extremes of heat and cold more 
remote. In the very same cases one 
practitioner recommends a stimulating 
diet, where another strictly enforces 
the antiphlogistic regimen ; and it will 
depend upon the accidental circum- 
stance of his consulting Dr. A. or 
Dr. B. whether the same patient be 
sentenced to weak gruel and panada, 
or permitted, Proh pudor ! to luxuri- 
ate in broiled bones and champagne. 
Here was a stand from’ which our 
chirargical Archimedes resolved to 
shake the medical world to its foun- 
dation, and he forthwith selected as a 
subject for his Oration, the expedi- 
ency of applying the game general 
treatment to all organic diseases. 
Under the term “ organic diseases” 
the Orator informed the Society that 
he comprehended not only those dis- 
eases or symptoms of diseases which 
depend upon superadditions of newly- 
formed structure, but also all those 
diseases which have a local , or 
which, arising from constitutional dis- 
order, acquire, during the progress of 
that disorder, a “ local habitation and 
a name,” as our immortal bard has it.” 








though medical men in this country. 


After this: luminous definition, the - 
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Orator went on to state, that in the 
pursuit of knowledge there were cer- 
tain limits beyond which men could 
not proceed, and that the farther they 
advanced (as we know not what 
country gave birth to the Orator, we 
make no national reflections) the 
more they found themselves bewil- 
dered, From all this, he observed, it 
followed immediately that the know- 
ledge of diseases could only be ob- 
tained by anatomical investigation. 
Having established this fact, he pro- 
ceeded to assure the Society that it 
was useless to attempt to investigate 
the proximate nature and causes of 
organic disease ; argal, we must con- 
tent ourselves with investigating the 
remote causes. We shrewdly suspect 
that the Orator does not understand 
the meaning of the terms “‘ proximate’s 
and “‘ remote,” in the sense in which 
the schoolmen used them; this, how- 
ever, is.a circumstance of trifling im- 
pertance. The Orator went on, in a 
rapid and fervid strain of eloquence, 
te declare that he had not time to 
enumerate all the remote causes of 
disease, but when it was recollected 
that people ,generally took a great 
deal more food than did them good, 
it might be shrewdly suspected, & pri- 
ori, that derangement of the digestive 
organs was one of the remote causes 
of organic disease, and 2 posteriori, 
this turned out to be actually the case. 
Nervous irritation, the Orator ob- 
served, was a term which had been 
objected to by many distinguished 
persons in the profession; he (the 
Orator), however, did not object to it, 
and lest any mistake should go forth 
to the world on this point, he begged 





to state distinctly, that what he un- 
derstood by nervous irritation was, 
that state in which the mind and 
body sympathise with each other 
more readily than natural; in which 
impressions are more readily re- 
ceived, and impulses more acutely 
felt, than in a state of health! The 
orator having established it to his own 
satisfaction, it would exceed his limits, 
he said, to prove it to the satisfaction 
of the Society, that there were certain 
characters common to all chronic dis- 
eases, it followed, of course, that the 
same general principles of treatment 
were applicable to all. Disorder of 
the digestive organs and nervous 
irritation were common to all dis- 
eases, whether local in their origin, or 
constitutional in their origin, and in- 
ducing local disease in their progress, 
and therefore the same treatment was 
applicable to affections of the joints, 
rheumatism, gout, venereal affections, 
and, in short, all organic diseases. 
What then, continued the orator, was 
the rational mode of treating all 
these diseases? Why, the only ra- 
tional mode was that which he (the ora- 
tor) practised, namely, to tranquillise 
the nervous system, and improve the 
state of the digestive organs by judi- 
cious purging. The orator grew pa- 
thetic, when he came to the subject of 
purging, and exclaimed with much 
emotion, “‘ Would to God that the 
words of the poet were more gene- 
rally attended to,— 


‘ With laxatives preserve your body 
sound, 

And purge the peccant humours that 
abound,’” 


ot 
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‘The Society did not appear to be’ 
mach moved by this pathetic exhorta- 
tion, and the orator proceeded to 
state that after mach diligent inquiry, 
after much patient investigation, after 
much anxious meditation, and the 
consumption of no inconsiderable 
quantity of midnight-oil, lie had’ ar- 
rived’ at the conclusion that air and 
exercise were necessary to the pre- 
servation of health, as well as a dae 
attention to the state of the bowels. 
Another result ofhis long-and’ labo- 
rious researches was, that it behoved 
mankind to attend'both to the quan- 
tity and the quality of their food: He 
had discovered that, in a state of 
health, it was of more importance to 
regulate the quantity than the quality 
of the food, because it had been aseer- 
tained; by numerous experiments, that 
in a state of health, the stomach was 
more capable of digesting the various 
sabstances which man received into 
that organ, than in a’state of disease. 
In the latter state, however, it was of 
no less importance to attend to the 
quality than to: the quantity of the 
food received into the human: sto- 
mach. It was a curious fact, the 
orator observed, thiat in a state of 
disease- the stomach became squea- 
mish and fastidious, and rejected 
things which it was perfectly capable 
of relishing and digesting in a state of 
health. After expatiating at very con- 
siderable length on the importance of 
attending to the quantity and quality 
of our food, the orator again insisted on 
the necessity of attending to the state 
of the bowels. He asked whether it 
Was not the constant practice of old 
women in this country to produce, by 
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gentle laxatives, what they happily: 
charaeterised as comfortable evacna~ 
tions: He put it te every man in that. 
assembly, whether he had not, at 
some period or other of his life—he 
would not say when or how often— 
experienced the relief which a single: 
dose of aw aperient was calculated to: 
afford. The orator then took oecasion; 
in order to guard against misconcep-. 
tion, to assure the Society that be did: 
not rely exclusively upomany one par- 
ticular class of medicines, but that: 
besides medicines calculated to tran~) 
quillize the nervous system, and purg- 
ing, he also resorted’ to the abstrac~ 
tion of bloed, sudorifics, diuretics, &e. 
For: specifie remedies, as they were 
called, he expressed a dignified: con- 
tempt; he never used mercury in the 
venereal. disease, and ridiculed the 
idea of its-being a speeific in that come. 
plaint. Syphilis came under the class : 
of diseases-which he (the Orator) had 
described as organic diseases ; it fol- 
lowed, therefore, that, like all other 
organie diseases, it was to be treated 
by the same curative means, which 
he (the Orator) had pointed out. We, 
had intended to make some remarks. 
on this portion of the oration, but as. 
we have already exceeded our limits, 
and - the Orator threatens to print: his 
discoveri¢és, we wilt wait till the 
mighty medical reformer, armed with, 
his threeféld terrors, shall inflict them. 
onthe’ public, not as a practitioner: 
or an orator; but as an author,— 


“ Cerberns, hec ingens latra tu regna 
trifauci 

Personat, adverso recubans immanis 
in antro.” 
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MARCH 
THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


AND THE 
SURGERY OF MR. JOBERNS. 





The following case is of the great- 
est importance, and ought to be made 
publicly known to the Governors of 
the Institution, and all persons inte- 
rested in the canse of humanity. We 
have seldom had a more painful duty 
to perform than the present, in laying 
before our readers a transaction, as we 
conceive, of the greatest possible delin- 
quency, and which reflects dishonour 
on all the parties concerned—than 
which nothing can be more injurious 
to the reputation of Surgeons, or more 
mischievously destructive to the sta- 
bility of PublicInstitutions. We shall 
first present our readers with the ont- 
line of the case and the circumstances 
attending it, and shall then proceed 
to make a few general observations 
on the principal errors displayed in 
the proceeding.* 


John Moore, 2xt..32, was brought 
to the Hospital on Wednesday, Fe- 
bruary 23, at half past five a-m.. with 
an old Scrotal Hernia of the right 
side, which had descended the pre- 
ceding day at about two o'clock p. m. 
The taxis had been employed, by a 
surgeon at Kilburn, for a considerable 
period of time, and the patient had 
also been bled. On his admission into 
the Hospital he was troubled with 
occasional hiccup, and although nau- 
seated he had not vomited. 





* A more circumstantial account of 
the case will be found in our Hospital 
Rey orts. 
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The House Surgeon endeavoured to 
reduce tke hernia, which was about 
the size of a common hydrecele, rather 
tense, and extremely tender. The 
man was next placed in the warm 
bath and bled to 3xvi. ‘and the taxis 
again employed, but without success. 
At this period the pulse was small and 
quickened and the patient faint ; the 
nausea but little increased. 

About nine o'clock, a note was sent 
to Mr. Josperns requesting his atten- 
tion to the case. He shortly after- 
wards arrived, and proceeded to em- 
ploy the taxis, but with no more suc- 
cess than had followed that process 
in the hands of others. Mr, J. left the 
Hospital abont ten o'clock. Before 
eleven o’clock we visited the patient, 
and attempted to examine the hernia, 
but from the excruciating pain it oc- 
casioned we immediately desisted. 
The man assured us, that from the 
moment he came to the Hospital the 
tumour had been so extremely tender 
as to render almost the slightest touch 
absolutely intolerable. About twelve 
o’clock the patient again in the bath, 
and the House Surgeon again em- 
ploying the taxis; but upon his beg- 
ing and intreating that he might be 
no further tortured, he was removed 
back to his bed. About one o'clock 
p.m. Mr. Bett and Mr. Joperns, each 
at the taxis for the space of a quarter 
of anhour. At this period the scro- 
tum was literally black and blue, and 
in many places vesicated. They now 
desisted ; but on account of the ab- 
sence of Mr. Cartwricut, deferred 
the operation, and proposed to meet 
for the purpose of consulting on the 
case at ba'f pastfour. At half past 

















four they accordingly assembled, and 
proceeded into. Percy Ward, where 
the man lay. The first glance at the 
patient convinced Mr. CartwricutT 
that the taxis was no longer admissible. 
“* No more taxis,” said he ; but not- 
withstanding that every preparation 
had been made for the operation, the 
Surgeons again retired for upwards of 
half an hour; at the expiration of 
which time Mr. Joperns again re- 
turned to the ward, and, addressing 
the patient, used very nearly the fol- 
lowing words:—“‘ Now, my good 
man, you have met with a very serious 
accident, and I am afraid we sha’n’t 
give you the chance of relief without 
a very serious remedy,—I mean, a 
very painful operation upon you; and 
if we do this there is a chance, but it 
is not certain of succeeding. Now, 
have you got any friends that could 
advise you about it? Where do your 
friends live ? Are you a married man? 
Have you got a wife and family?” 
Still wishing to postpone the opera- 
tion, he further questioned him:— 
“ Do you think you would lite to run 
the risk of deferring it till to-morrow 
morning ?” The unfortunate patient 
said he had friends in Hampshire. 
“ Well,” inquired the Senior Surgeon, 
*€ what part of Hampshire?” and the 
poor fellow mentioned the name of a 
place which we do not at present re- 
collect? Mr, Joperys then said, ‘‘ Ah! 
I am afraid that is too far ;’”’ and the 
patient again repeated that he did 
not wish the operation to be delayed. 
“ Well, well then, we'll talk of it,” 
said the Senior Surgeon, and left the 
ward. (During this scene Mr. Jo- 
BERNS was much agitated.) He soon 
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afterwards returned, and was accom- 
panied by his colleagues; but from 
the number of pupils present, (all 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the ope- 
ration,) the approach to the table was 
rendered rather difficult. ‘“ Keep 
back, gentlemen,” said the Senior 
Surgeon; “ you are not gentlemen if 
you do not keep back.” Upon which 
there was considerable laughter, but 
no great disposition to “ keep back” 
was manifested. 

* Wellthen,” added the Senior Sar- 
geon, “ if you won’t keep back we 
must go up into the Theatre I sup- 
pose,” and an adjournment to the 
Theatre accordingly followed. The 
privilege of the entré * was enjoyed 
but by few at first, but no sooner had 
the operation commenced than their 
numbers rapidly increased, for those 
gentlemen who did not like to “ keep 
back” in the ward did not feel more 
disposed to keep their seats in the 
theatre, and as the descent was so 
easy they gradually ranged them- 
selves in one dense mass on the floor 
of the theatre. Some less fortunate 
visitors, who had kept their seats for 
want of room below, finding it ex- 
tremely inconvenient to have an opaque 
body interposed between their optical? 
organs and the operator, raised the 
cry of heads! heads! but instead of 
bettering their condition by the cla- 
mour, the wicked heads became more 
closely allied than ever. 

We were unable to obtain a situ- 





* That is the privilege of standing 
below, near the surgeons, a post 
usually occupied by the House Sur- 
geon, dressers, and a few others. 
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ation very near the operator, and 
although we saw distinctly every part 
of the proceeding, yet from the noise 
which sometimes prevailed we were 
unable to catch all the whispers that 
passed between the surgeons on the 
occasion. - 


The operation was performed in the 
fellowing manner:—Mr.CarTwRiGHT 
first indicated the line of the incision, 
by passing his finger in its course. 
Mr. Joperns then drew the handle of 
the knife as nearly in the line pointed 
out by the former gentleman as he 
could, looking at Mr. C., who nodded 
his assent. This first incision being 
made, Mr. Bett raised, without any 
exception, every fascia and fibre cover- 
ing the sac, and introduced the direc- 
ter, in the groove of which the Senior 
Surgeon passed his knife. ‘“ Now, 
Joperns,” said he, “ that is the sac; 
take the forceps.” The sac being 
opened, the intestine was of course 
exposed. The next thing to be done 
was to divide the stricture.* At 
length, however, Mr. CARTWRIGHT 
placed the handle of a probe-pointed 
bistoury in a line parallel to the next 
necessary incision, (to divide the stric- 
ture,) and Mr. Bext placed a silver 
director in a corresponding direction, 
leaving a space, or narrow path, suffi- 
cient to admit the blade of the bis- 
teury employed by the nominal ope- 
rator for the purpose of dividing the 
stricture. Notwithstanding the inge- 
nious method of preventing mistakes 





* It was at this period that the 
whispering occurred. We'did not catch 
more than a few unconnected words, 
although it was kept up for some time. 





his colleagues had hit upon, the Se- 
nior Surgeon still hesitated, and hav- 
ing introduced the point of the instru. 
ment, seemed actually afraid to pro- 
ceed; upon which Mr. Cartwricut 
said, “‘ Go on, Joberns, it does not cut 
quite to the point;” and Mr. BEeLy re« 
marked, “ He knows that'!!” At 
length, in a manner peculiar y his own, 
the Senior Surgeon completed this 
part of the operation; and now the 
gut remained to be returned. The 
operator having fumbled for a con- 
siderable time without having made 
the least impression on the mass of pro- 
truded intestine, (which was unnsually 
large,) was requested by Mr. Cart- 
WRIGHT “ not to hurry himself!!” 
Soon afterwards, Mr. Bett appeared 
extremely anxious, and said, “‘ not so 
hard, Joberns, first empty it of its con- , 
tents by compressing its whoie volume ;’” 
but this advice also was of no avail. 
Mr. Bex next left that side of the 
table which he had previously occu- 
pied, and peeping over the shoulder 
of his senior colleague, said, “ Ah, 
Joberns! I thought you were going 
on well;* give it to me a minute.” 
Mr. Bett having explained the prin- 
ciples, proceeded to show the manner 
in which the reduction of intestine 
should be attempted. Of course the 
credit of returning it should belong to 
the operator, and Mr. B. having dis- 
entangled it, modestly desisted, and the 
Senior Surgeon had once more the 
felicity of replacing within the abdo- 





* Every body knows that it is ne- 
cessary to keep up some appearances 
in an operating theatre, and Mr. Bell 
exerted himself most iaudably for the 
purpose. 
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men a portion of gut fast hastening 
to the last stage of gangrenous inflam- 
mation. The unfortunate individnal 
died on Friday morning about seven 
o'clock, having lived rather less than 
50hours from. his admission, and 38 
from. the operation. He had all the 
symptoms of acute peritonitis, but it 
does not appear that any decided 
measures were adopted, _ The body 
‘was not examined. ' 

*¢ And thus death langhs—it is sad 

. merriment ; 

Bat still it is so 
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It is a melancholy fact, that for up- 
wards of two years not more than one 
patient has recovered from the opera- 
tion for hernia at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital ; and although we have had fre- 
quent occasion to record the untimely 
deaths of individuals, yet we have 
never seen or heard of a case so truly 
deplorable as the present, or in which 
such a heavy responsibility has at- 
tached to a surgeon; and we believe 
that the annals of no hospital in 
Europe will furnish such a black cata- 
logue of unsuccessful cases of this de- 
scription as the Institution in question. 
Now, unless the affairs of mortals are 
sdlely directed by blind chance, every 
effect must have a cause. The constancy 
of a result will be the indicatiou of the 
identity of the agent, or, czteris pari- 
bes that practice which kills one man 
will also destroy another, or that extra- 
wagance which has ruined one person 
will also ruin another of equal pro- 
perty. Nor need we extend the rea- 
soning or demonstrate axioms, for as 
cértain as that two and two make 
four, are these propositions establish- 
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ed in the nature of things., Generally’ 


surest test of correct practice, whilst 
a tragical issue will surely be induced 
by the employmentof baneful agencies. 
If acertain quantity of a mineral poi- 
son will destroy the life of one, we 
may naturally infer that the same 
quantity will destroy the life of an- 
other. The constancy of result 
then shows the immutability of the 
law which causes it, and demon- 
strates the harmony by which our 
planet is governed, and the perfect 
wisdom by which all its affairs are 
controlled. The government of every 
well regulated kingdom is- founded 
upon a proper application of the prin- 
ciples of right and wrong; and in all 
arts and sciences there are’ certain 
fundamental laws in which all their 
professors must be agreed, for with- 
out some foundetion there can be no 
stracture; and without a beginning 
there can be no end. He who knows 
not what to do is-ia no haste todo 
any thing; and he who has ‘never 
taken the trouble to. think, is of all 
men most incapacified for teaching 
others todo so. The human body is 
a sublime piece of mechanism, framed 
and adjusted, and put into motion by 
the hands of Omnipotence, governed 
primarily by laws imposed upon it by 
its Creator, but varied by the agencies 
by which it may be surrounded, and 
destroyed by the hydra-headed mon- 
ster Death. The laws of the animal 
economy are perfectly understood by 
no one; but although the perfect so- 
lution of these intricate questions can 
never be accomplished, ye\an approx- 
imation to them may be made ; some 





then, a favourable result wil) be the. 
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distant idea of their natures may be | “ full of blood,” may be the subjeet 
formed; and many: of the movements | of hernia, and that instead of sum- 
‘of the machine may be observed, and | mary means being immediately em- 
‘that whieh is tangible may bediseover- | ployed for the relief of the patient, 
-edv-and defined. the practice. of hueading, friction, and 

Every man who has stndied physic | Peking should be persisted in (with 
has read of Inflammation, and most | but little intermission) for the space 
persons out of the profession weil | f twenty-four hours! How, in.the 
know the meaning of the term. “In- ; ™4me of Heaven, can such)a process 
flammation, if allowed to proceed, is | be otherwise than destructive? Hew 
a destructive process,* and too de- |} can any penalty, less than,the life of 
cisive measures cannot be employed | the patient, pay the forfeit of such 
to cut short its career, Any part of|gt0ss and unwarrantable | practice ? 
the human bedy may be-subjected to | What other result cam be expected 
the inflammatory process, but perhaps | but the death of the person-so abused ? 
there is no organ, cavity, membrane, Gracious God! are all the humane 
_or outlet, in which an attack of inflam- | feelings, which dictated the erection 
_mation is more to be dreaded than | 22d support of our Public Hospitals, 
in the intestines. Decisive measures | for ever banished from the breasts of 
alone, in this instance, can arrest its | their Governors? Shall an. unfortu- 
_ progress, and the delay of an hour | nate individual, cut off in the prime 
will very frequently irretrievably seal | of his life, die unnoticed? Shall he go 
the fate of the patient. down to the grave, and shall no 

Inflammation may be excited by avenger arise to claim retribution for 


(Geiction or perenssion, and by vasious his wrongs? Will not the supporters 
othes rset Re need i. eente: of the Institution rise, en masse, and 


quently arises from. some mechanical demand an inquiry? Or what is cha- 
ne laine teeile, rity? Does it not distil as the dew 


cible hernia, for instance, where the from heaven? _And.were not Hospi- 
r .. | tals founded and endowed for the re- 
intestine has protruded beyond its 


natural cavity, and is tightly embraced iat of the iis alons, ond nat er the 
‘ emolument of mischievous imbecility ? 
and strangled, as it were, by the 


Alas! alas! live in most degene- 
stricture of the abdominal ring, or by a or? 
rate days; the age of Iron has. suc- 
the cervix or neck of the sac, a con- 4 J = 

ceeded—Vice rides triumphant, and 
gested state of the vessels of the pro-| __. : 

t . ‘ Virtue is appalled—even-handed Jus- 
traded intestine must, be the imme-| . =" 

tice no longer maintains her awful seat, 


diate consequence. Let 
ue ms SUPPores | and youth and manhood fall as ready 
then, that a healthy, muscular man, lene: nd 
prey to the “ insatiate monster 


Death. 
_* Inflammation is sometimes reme-} Now, in the case before us (John 
dial, but when it attacks internal 
Moore), there appears to us to have 


parts, itis generally a very dangerous 
process. been a most unwarrantable delay, and, 
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in our opinion, the frequent deaths 
of hernial patients, at the Middle- 
sex Hospital arise from the obstinate 
perseverance in the employment o 
the taxis, which so universally obtains 
there. It may be necessary to inform 
those of our readers, who are not 
conversant with the routine of prac- 
tice at this Institution, that the fol- 
lowing are among the agenda on the 
admission of a patient with strangu- 
lated hernia; and this account is 
written by a person who cannot have 
been mistaken. - 


In the first place then, let us sup- 
pose that a patient is brought to the 
Hospital with a Strangulated Hernia; 
and it will generally happen* that a 
practitioner, in the neighbourhood of 
his residence, has already assiduously 
employed the taxis, but having fhiled 
in reducing it, has sent the patient to 
the Hospital to undergo the operation. 
Well, is he immediately subjected to 
the operation?—Stay a little. No. 
The patient is placed in bed, and the 
House Surgeon proceeds to employ 
the taxis ; and now and then a dresser 

‘or two are also favoured with a spell. 
Well, the hernia is not reduced, and 
the symptoms become more urgent. 
The patient is placed in the bath and 
bled, and another half hour expended 
on the taxis—hernia as big as ever, 
but rather softer, as they sometimes 
say, which is no wonder. A note is 
next sent to the Surgeon of the week, 
who sometimes attends ‘directly, at 
other times wlicn it may suit his con- 
venience. The kneading process is 





* Nineteen times out of twenty 
this has been the case, 
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again employed, and again unsuceess- 
ful. What next?—The bath again, 
and the same process continued. Well! 
what then ?—After a lapse of several 
hours a Consultation, and the taxis by 
three Surgeons. After this comes the 
Operation, by which time the patient 
is probably within 40 hours, or so, of 
his death. . 


Many will probably inquire,—but is 
this their constant practice? J¢ is 
their constant practice And if the 
reader will take the trouble to tarn to 
the case of the unfortunate Moore, he 
will find that we have drawn rather a 
bright picture of the proceedings. It 
cannot fail to be remarked, that, in the 
case of this unfortunate individual, 
a lapse of twelve hours occurred be- 
tween his admission and the perform- 
ance of the operation; and, in our 
minds, there is no doubt, that had it 
been performed by the Surgeon at 
Kilburn, he would have recovered, and 
that we should not now have been 
reduced to the painful necessity of 
accumulating fresh memoranda re- 
specting the Senior Surgeon. 


Now we will put it to any man 
of common candour to say, whether 
recovery, after such a process as 
we have described, can ever be ex- 
pected? whether it is not destructive 
to life in a pre-eminent degree? and 
whether, if the patient should survive, 
it would not be a most miraculous 
affair? We have no occasion to put 
these questions, for all the “ proofs 
are extant” that recovery is not to be 
anticipated—that it seldom or never 
occurs. The responsibility on Mr. 
Joperns then is greater than ever; 
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and unless the Governors of the Hos- 
pital are lost to all sense of their duty, 
a public inquiry into his conduct ought 
to be instituted, and that immediately 
too, for God only knows who may be 
the next wretched patient to be treat- 
ed in a simiiar mauner. Let them 
read the case, and if an indignant 
blush of shame for their Senior Sur- 
geon does not “ mantle their cheeks,” 
there is no hope for patients. Let 
them trace the “ progress of error,” 
and they will find its origin in delay, 
since the operation might have been 
performed eight or nine hours sooner, 
the destructive taxis would not then 
have been employed and so pertina- 
ciously persisted in, a happier result 
would most probably have followed, 
and the valuable Lire of the patient 
have been saved to his country and 
his friends. All the circumstances 
of the operation are minutely de- 
tailed in our Report of the case; 
it would, therefore, be less than use- 
less to comment on them here. The 
whole scene was truly humiliating, if 
not absolutely disgraceful. After the 
operation, symptoms of acute perito- 
nitis were observed, and a few leeches 
were applied to the patient's belly. 
Here again more active treatment 
was indicated and ought to have been 
pursued ; although, for the reasons we 
have already assigned, no great benefit 
could have resulted from it. The poor 
patient died, and is buried, and would 
most probably have been forgotten, 
but for the registry we have made of 
his case. We trust it will have the 
effect of a solemn admonition on the 
mind of the Senior Surgeon, and we 
call upon: bis Colleagues, and upon 
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the Governors of the Hospital, to take 
proper steps to prevent the repetition 
of such a tragic scene. We intreat 
them to be calm and dispassionate, 
and to investigate the affair ; and if, 
upon investigation, it should appear to 
the Governors that Mr. Jonerns has 
been unjustly censured—that his prae- 
tice has been unmeritedly impeached 
—nothing on earth will give us greater 
pleasure than to proclaim his inno- 
cence—no terms that we can employ 
shall be wanting to promulgate his 
praise. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


John Moore, a healthy and remark- 
ably fine nian, aged 32, and admitted 
Feb. 23, at about half past five a.m. 
with a scrotal hernia of the right side, 
which he says has existed from his in- 
fancy. He has worn a tross during 
the last seven years. We saw him at 
11 o'clock. He told us he was work- 
ing in a garden yesterday between 
two and three o’clock, when it sud- 
denly came down. Several ineffec- 
tual attempts were made to reduce it 
for three or four successive hours last 
night at Kilburn. He was also bled 
from the arm. He has felt occasional 
nausea since last night, and slight 
hiccup has been observed three or 
four times. He has not vomited, nor 
has he had any relief from the bowels 
since it came down, ' The tumour is 
about the size of a man’s fist, bat 
wants some of the characters of a her- 
nia, viz. swelling. There is no im- 
pulse communicated to the hand from 
coughing ; it is extremely tender when 
pressed, and is much discoloured and 
emphysematous. The testicle is easily 
distinguishable at the inferior and 
back part. His countenance indicates 
considerable anxiety ; the belly imme- 
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diately above the ring of the affected 
side is tender -when pressed; pulse 
106 ; tongue furred. 

We understand the house surgeon 
‘employed the ‘taxis for ‘some time 
soon after the man’s admission, and 
_ shortly afterwards repeated it in the 
bath ‘during the greatest part of an 
* hour, at which time he was bied. ‘We 
_are.also told Mr. Joperns attempted 
the reduction for some considerable 
time between nine and ten, and -we 
saw the man in the bath, andthe 
house surgeon again employed at 12 
e’clock. 

An enema has been administered, 
which procured .an evacuation of a 
small quantity of dark-coloured fluid. 

At one o’clock. Mr. Joberns and 
Mr. Bell, again employing the taxis, 
but failing, left the Hospital, promis- 
ing to meet the pupils at half-past 
four; in the meantime the cold spi- 
rituous lotion was ordered to be con- 
stantly applied to the tumour. 

Five o’clock. Mr. Cartwright hav- 
ing arrived, after some considerable 
delay Mr. Joberns performed the 


Operation. 


It proved to be congenital hernia. 
The gut was dark, perhaps. partly 
from congestion, but chiefly from in- 
cipient mortification. He was after- 
wards put to bed, and the following 
treatment directed. 


Capiatur, 
Pil. ex extr. coloc. i. cal. no. iii. 


statim. And let him him have the fol- 
lowing drink. 


RR. Sulph. magnes. §:s. 
Dei. hordei. Oct. j. misce, 


Evening, 10 o'clock, Pulse 100, 
and hard ; tongue furred ; skin hard; 
anxiety and restlessness increased. 
He rejected the piils, and has vomited 
several times. Hiccup. He refers a 
constant aching pain to the hypochon- 
drium. He is ordered twelve leeches 
to the belly, and the saline effervesc- 
ing draught, with five drops. of landa- 
num, every tour hours. 


24. The night .nurse tells us, that 
he had a clyster Jast night, which pro- 
duced .no evacuation. He was ex- 
tremeiy restless all night,.and vomited 
repeatedly, His countenance is pale 





and anxious, and he continually throws 
the bed-clothes from him. belly 
is tense and very tender ; tongue fur- 
red, but moist; skin dry; pulse #24, 
and rather wiry. “He has hadi no re- 
lief from: the bowels. 

Applicantur hirudines duodecim ab. 

domini et postea. 

Emp. lytte et capiatur. 

Mist. camphore, 3iss. 

Spts. ammon. com. 3). 

Tinct. opii, gtt. xxv. statim. 

R. Extract. coloc. comp. gr. iv. 
Hydrarg. submur...gr. i. 
Pulv. opii. gr. ss. M. 

Ft. Pilul. quartishoris capienda. 

About four o’clock the sudatorium * 
was employed, by which, however, no 
perspiration was, produced. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. Pulse 140, and 
hardly perceptible ; skin cool; he de- 
scribes the pain as very violent and 
unceasing ; the symptoms were gra- 
dually aggravated. He died the fol- 
lowing morning at about seven o'clock. 


No examination of the body’ was 
made, 





* The sudatorinm, or basket-bath, 
as itis called by the nurses, was first 
introdaced into the Hospital by the 
late Dr. Gower. A short description 
of it will be found in one of the vo- 
lumes of the College Transactions. It 
is made of wicker, after the manner 
of a cradle, which is placed over the 
patient, and covered by the bed- 
clothes ; a large tin pipe is:intreduced 
through a hole made in a board, which 
termipates the apparatus at the feet 
of the patient; a spirit lamp is then 
placed at the extremity of the tube, 
by which means the confined .air is 
heated and a copious perspiration is 
produced. 





THE LANCET. 


The First Votume of, this Work is 
now reprinted, and will be ready for 
delivery on SATURDAY NEXT. 


The Second Volume is in the Press. 
Tue Lancer Orrice, 210; Strand. 
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HOME-BAKED BREAD. 


T> the Editor of Te Lancer. 


S1ex,—I was much gratified by read- 
ing some observations in a late Num- 
ber, on the unwholesome qualities of 
bakers’ bread, accompanied with a 
recommendation to adopt home-baked 
bread. 

I have long experienced in my fa- 
mily, as well as in my practice, the 
deleterious effects of bakers’ bread, 
and consequently have baked at home. 
Ih cases of indigestion, it is not a 
very easy thing, although most de- 
sirable, toexcite the regular, peristal- 
tic action of the bowels by diet, and 
consequently purgative medicine is 
continually resorted to for this purpose. 
It is evident that the continual use of 
purgatives is very objectionable ; but 
how is it to be obviated? By home- 
baked bread! Let the best and clean- 





est wheat be ground by an honest 
miller without being dresséd at all—no 
bran is to be taken from it—made 
into bread, and well baked. The first 
week any one tries this, who has been 
requiring medicine daily, he will find 
such benefit that he will not be in- 
clined readily to part with it, If 
made from the best wheat, the bread 
is not so brown as may be supposed. 
Household bread, when made of fine 
floar, is, in some cases of indigestion, 
too astringent. If it be considered by 
any that the bran can have a perni- 
cious effect on the stomach and bow- 
els, I should be happy to be informed 
of the reasons of their opinion. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your well wisher, 
J. L. FENNER, 
Member of the R. C. Surgeons, 


Abbotsbury, Mar. 8, 1825. 





-This Day is published, by John Anderson, Medical Bookseller, 
40, West Smithfield, 
AN ELEMENTARY DESCRIPTION of the ANATOMY and PHY- 


SIOLOGY of the BRAIN, VISCERA of the THORAX, ABDOMEN, &c. 
with Corresponding Questions; designed more particularly for the use of 
Gentlemen preparing for Examination at Apothecaries’ Hall, also for Junior 
Students. By a LICENTIATE of the Society of Apothecaries. Price 2s. 





Price Sixpence. 
CUT UP OF THE REAL SIMON PURE, BY H. BROUGHAM, Esq. 
IN A CAUSE 
TYRRELL v. THE EDITOR OF THE LANCET. 


This Day is published, printed uniformly with Taz Lancet, containing 
48 Pages, and forming a Supplement to the present Number, 


A VERBATIM REPORT of the above TRIAL, which took place in the 
Court of Common Pleas, Guildhall, London, on Friday, February 25th, 1825. 
The admirable Speech of Mr. Brougham contains a most able and accurate 
Dissection of one of the ‘‘ Turee NinnyHamMmenrs” of St. Thomas’s Hos- 


Published at Toe Lancer Office, 210, Strand; and may be obtained of 
every Bookseller in the Kingdom during the next six months. 
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TO THE FACULTY. 


TO. BE DISPOSED OF, a very'snug PRACTICE, av: » for the last 
Five Years, of. Money received, more than 200/..ayear, No.Practitioper 
within nine miles. Eligible for Medical Géntlemen on ware or who 
Terms are 100°Guineas Premium, and Surgery to be taken at a valuation. . 
Particulars may be known of Mr. Sayer, junior, Apothecariés’ Hall. : 
Letters to be Post-paid. “ ' 





[ApvERTISEMENT.] eee 
Gentlemen of the Medical Profession who have not received Copies of 
the Prospectus of the proposed LONDON. DRUG COMPANY, may. ob- 
tain'them by applying (if ‘by Letter Post paid) at the Secretary's Office, . 
No, 10, New Ipn. he oh Nae . abe 
_No Deposits for Shares will be required till a General Meeting of the’ 
Shareholders is called, which will take place when half df the Shares are: 
i of. Gentlemen whose names are entered for part of the first 4000 
Shares, willbe entitled to vote for a Treasurer, &c. &c, at the first General, 
Meeting, and to other advantages. Gentlemen wlio’ purehase’ after this 
period will be required to pay a deposit of 1/. per Share upon ing the , 
purchase,» anid will not be entitled to the first Dividend, unless their Names | 
are entered in the Books of the Company within a Month after the ‘fitst ’ 
4000 Shares are Sold. . t ps ’ , 
The Provisional Committee have caused copies of the Prospectus to.be, 
sent to many Medical Men, but they are fearful that not a fourth of the 
Practitioners in England have received tliem ; they are anxious, however, 
ipa. matter which so deeply concerns the Profession, to make , known te its , 
Members generally the formation of this Company, in order, that every 
Practitioner. may have an opportunity of participating in its advantages. 
(By Order) THOS. COOPER, Sec. pro temp. 
8th March, 1825. 





SALMON, ODY, and Co, most respectfully solicit the attention of Me- 
dical. Gentlemen. and the Public to, observe, that the TRUE PATENT 
SELF-ADJUSTING has. “‘ Salmon, Ody, and Co. 292, : Strand, , 
London,” marked upon the Leather case, without which they ate of the — 
spurious kind. ese instruments will answer for right or left side ; ‘they | 
also admit of increase and decrease in size and force, requiring no under , 
strap, buckles, or any galling bandage.—Salmon, Ody, and Co. have the ° 
honour to supply the Army and Navy, the Naval and Military Hospitals, the 
Transport Board, the Dock Yards, and Ordsance, the Marine , the 
Honorable East India Compaoy, the City of London Trass Society, the Mid- , 
diesex and St. George’s Hospitals, the Westminster, Mary-la-bonne, “Wind- 
sor, Wiveliscombe, Bristol, » Northampton, Bedford, and Peter- 
borough Lofiximaries. 


N.B. Medical Gentlemen may fit their patient eqourstely, by sending the 
circumference of the Body an inch below the Spine of the [liam for Femoral 
and Inguinal Hernia, and in a line with the Navel for Umbilical. 


4. 
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